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I. 


be able to say, ‘this is unthinkable, inconceivable,’ and to 

say it with conviction, has ever been felt to be the beginning 
of wisdom. Man, greedy of this certainty, has tried in many 
different ways, often dogmatically and gratuitously, often with 
rare critical insight, and again with a final inner compunction, to 
set such limits to his thought and will. 

But with time we have become critical of these fruitful exclu- 
sions. To be able to say with conviction, ‘such and such a thing 
is inconceivable,’ requires that one shall be either very knowing 
or unknowing, very simple or very astute. One learns that it is 
not inconceivable that water should be hard, that polyandry 
is not unthinkable. Our notions have been constantly revised, 
in the world of nature and morals alike, until finally there is noth- 
ing the opposite of which we find inconceivable except, perhaps, 
a few formal logical propositions. 

On another point also man has learned wisdom in this matter. 
Not only has he discovered that he has constantly confused the 
unimaginable with the unthinkable, but that many propositions 
which he thought to be certain because their opposites are 
inconceivable, are really so merely because they are intolerable 
to his feeling and will. The philosophical saint of the Middle 
Ages found it inconceivable that the most perfect Being, having 
once been thought, should not also exist. To the post-Kantian 
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philosopher, on the other hand, it is “intolerable that the highest 
inspirations of reason, appreciative of values, should have no 
existence, power and validity in the world of reality.”” The 
Cartesian rationalist found it “inconceivable that God should 
deceive”; for the voluntarist of today it is intolerable that the 
world should be mere appearance, or illusion, and from this 
intolerability for his will he argues the absolute existence of its 
objects.' 

In the light of these facts, the whole question of intolerables 
invites discussion, for no such discussion exists. If the existence 
of inconceivables, i. e., of propositions the opposites of which are 
inconceivable, is the sine qua non of an intellectualistic philosophy, 
so the sine qua non of any ‘value philosophy’ must be the existence 
of certain ultimate value or values the opposites of which could 
properly be described as intolerables. The fact that precisely 
such intolerables are constantly being consciously or unconscious- 
ly assumed must be apparent to any one familiar with modern 
philosophy. Whether, as is often hastily supposed, they are 
ultimately reducible to the wilful and ‘romantic’ demand that 
the universe shall satisfy us, because the opposite would be in- 
tolerable, remains to be seen. 

The question of the existence and nature of such intolerables 
is indeed the first problem which such a critical discussion invites. 
But immediately other questions arise. How is the intolerable 
related to the inconceivable? Are they two sides of the same 
shield, as is often supposed, for instance, in a type of idealism 
such as Bosanquet’s? Are any propositions about reality deduc- 
ible from them? What is their place in a system of values? 
These questions, and others like them, indicate the range of 
problems thus opened up, and the place such a discussion may 


properly claim in philosophical thought. 


1 Thus, Miinsterberg says, “Our will is anchored in the depths and has become a 
valuation with absolute existence (italics mine), as soon as we will with the conscious- 
ness that we cannot possibly will otherwise as long as we will a world at all; that we 
would give away ourselves, and the world would lose its meaning, if we were not to 
will this will!" But to give away ourselves, to have the world lose its meaning, 
would be intolerable—this is I suppose the tacit completion of the argument. 
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II. 


And first as to the question of fact. Are there any intolerables? 
Intolerables tiberhaupt? There can be no doubt, I think, that 
we use this predicate with the same implication of universality 
with which we use inconceivability. Is such a use justifiable? 

I have interested myself in gathering examples of those things 
that the philosophers find intolerable. They range all the way 
from the unrequited affection of the most ephemeral insect to 
the eternal pains of the damned, from the thought that two and 
two should not make four to the thought that the entire world of 


sense and thought should be an illusion. ‘ Nietzsche,” says 


Rickert, ‘‘ found absolute physics intolerable, but who does not?” 

It is apparent from the start that distinctions are here in order. 
In the first place, there is evidently an equivocation in our use of 
the term intolerable similar to that found in the term inconceiv- 
able. The inconceivable is often identified with the unimagin- 
able. What we can contemplate in the sense of imagination is 
wholly a psychological matter. Similarly what we can tolerate 
in contemplation is in at least one sense of the word wholly a 
matter of sensibility. 

That there are psychological limits to sense and sensibility we 
are well aware. I find things unbearable in this sense and pass 
into unconsciousness and die. So also, there are limits to my 
sympathetic contemplation of distress and horror, beyond which 
lies madness. On the other hand, we can get used to anything, 
it is said, even hanging, and in so far as sense and sensibility are 
concerned this seems to be very nearly true. It is in no wise 
different with that form of sensibility we call moral. It is in- 
tolerable, we cry, and lo we tolerate it—first endure and finally 
embrace. There is scarcely an element of our moral sensibility 
(it is the old story of relativism) the opposite of which has not 
been found tolerable enough. The a priori intolerable, such as 
incest, seems a chimera. 

Perhaps then we may say that as a matter of fact everything 
imaginable is also tolerable to some sensibility,—malevolent 
delight in torture, the contemplation of the pains of the damned, 
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in short the opposites of all the ordinary objects of desire, sen- 
sibility and sympathy. Ugliness may become a delight, untruth 
an atmosphere in which we find ourselves at ease. Death, against 
which ordinary sensibility revolts, may become a boon, and com- 
plete extinction, which Ferrier thought a priori inconceivable, may 
not only be conceivable, but tolerable and actually willed. 
And as for the intolerables of the philosopher, ‘absolute physics’ or 
an illusory world, these may not only be tolerable but, as any one 
who has read the philosophers knows, the source of peculiar de- 
lights. Nothing in itself is intolerable, and therefore, nothing 
in this sense is absolutely valuable. Actual transvaluation of 
values, even metaphysical values, is possible without limit. 

But more than this—and this is a point that I consider espe- 
cially worthy of note—there are innumerable situations actually 
intolerable to us in reality, that become tolerable enough in imag- 
ination and thought. I refer here to the extension of the limits of 
the tolerable through artistic forms of representation. 

The cardinal illustration of this is, of course, tragedy. The 
paradox of tragedy, the topic of endless discussion, is just this: 
that we find the intolerable tolerable, that we take delight in 
pain, and that what we flee in reality, we seek in the form of 
aesthetic illusion. Tragedy is, however, merely the most con- 
spicuous form of this curious division of our natures. That 
which one would not tolerate, much less will, in the world of moral 
realities, one not only endures but by sympathy actually wills in 
the world of poetry and fiction. Any one who has observed this 
curious world must have wondered at the strange indulgence 
crimes of passion and irresistible desires there enjoy; at the 
reversal of moral values, the possibility of indefinite transvalua- 
tion this world affords. But strangest of all is the extension of 
the tolerable in the tragic. Before the tragic destruction of the 
moral hero, for instance, we stand with a moral indifference, nay 
with a tragic elevation, an aesthetic delight, which presents, as 
Th. Lessing has said, an axiological fact of a peculiar and signifi- 
cant sort. It is just this extension of the tolerable through the 
aesthetic which commanded Nietzsche’s attention. Insight into 
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madness and error, even as a condition of life, would be without 
art “gar nicht aussuhalten.”” He suggests that in art we can 
bear what we otherwise could not. 

With the psychology of these phenomena—with the debated 
question whether our sympathetic participation has to do with 
‘real feeling’ or Schein-geftihle—we need not bother ourselves here. 
It is sufficient that the assumption of the reality of the object 
is the condition of the aesthetic contemplation, and that a sphere 
of reality is created in which the limits of what is endurable and 
tolerable for our sensibility are immensely extended, and that 
this must be taken into account in our problem of ultimate 
intolerables. I emphasize the point here because of important 
bearings later. 

If, then, to draw these facts together, we understand by the 
tolerable that which is endurable for sensibility, there seems 
ground for saying that no objects of such sensibility are intolerable 
tiberhaupt. 

Ill. 


Is this then the end of our study? Rather may we not well 
ask whether this is really what is meant by the philosopher when 
in one way or another he makes use of this concept of the ‘a 
priori intolerable,’—when, for instance, immortality is established 
for a Kant because the opposite is intolerable for the moral 
consciousness, or when Lotze finds it intolerable that the highest 
inspirations of reason, appreciative of values, are without power 
and validity in the world of reality? Evidently itisnot. Whether 
rightly or not, these thinkers believe that such postulates as these, 
the opposites of which are for them intolerable, and for which they 
assume universality, are somehow independent of the mutations 
of sensibility described. Between sensibility and the apprehen- 
sion of value a distinction is made, a distinction analogous to 
that made by such intellectualists as Anselm and Descartes 
between that which can be thought and not imagined, and that 
which can be imagined but not thought. Is such an analogy 
capable of being carried out? Is it not conceivable, at least, 
that, while there are no objects or situations which, as a result of 
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habit and custom and dulling of sensitivity, may not become 
tolerable, and none which through imaginative contemplation 
in the aesthetic mode may not become not only endurable but 
actually enjoyed, there may yet be postulates of the will, the 
opposites of which would really be intolerable in this axiological 
sense? 

I believe not only that the distinction here made is valid, but 
also that the philosophers who, in implying this distinction, insist 
that there are intolerables for the ‘ practical reason’ or for the 
‘pure will’ are essentially sound. They may be wrong in their 
definition of the intolerable; none of them may have hit upon 
that which is really intolerable; but the principle underlying 
their position is not only valid but of considerable theoretic 
importance. In developing my position I will make use of an 
illustration which seems almost made for our purpose. It is a 
paragraph from Wundt's Ethics on what might be characterized 
as the ‘limits of moral contemplation.’ 

“If we could be absolutely assured,”” Wundt writes,' “‘of the 
misery of a descendant living two centuries hence, we should prob- 
ably not be much disturbed. It would trouble us more to believe 
that the state and nation to which we belong were to perish in afew 
generations. The prospect would have to be postponed for several 
centuries at least before our knowledge that all the works of time 
must be destroyed would make it tolerable. But there is one idea 
that would be forever intolerable, though its realization were thought 
of as thousands of years distant: it is the thought that humanity 
with all its intellectual and moral toil, may vanish without leav- 
ing a trace, and that not even a memory of it may endure in 
any mind.” From the intolerability of this conception Wundt 
actually goes on to infer the reality of its opposite. ‘‘The con- 
fidence in this reality is born,”’ it is true, ‘of faith not of knowl- 
edge,” but of a “faith based on a dialectical analysis of the 
concept of moral end which shows that every given end is only 
proximate, not ultimate,—is thus finally a means to the attain- 
ment of an imperishable goal.” 

1 The Principles of Morality (Eng. translation), p. 82. 
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This is, I repeat, an illustration made, as it were, for our pur- 
pose, and is worth close consideration for several reasons. 

In the first place it purports to be an empirical analysis of our 
actual sense of value, and is made by a psychologist not 
accustomed to speak hastily in such matters. It fairly represents 
what men feel in the matter; at least the answers to a questionnaire 
submitted to my students for a number of years leads me to think 
so. In the second place, the illustration brings out clearly the 
distinction between sensibility and value with which we have 
been concerned. For you will note that, as the matter is here 
presented, it is precisely the contemplation of the destruction of that 
which appeals most to our sensibility, namely our less remote 
descendants and the nation to which we are attached, that is 
tolerable, while the idea that is absolutely intolerable, no matter 
how remote in time its realization is conceived to be, is one that 
makes no immediate appeal to our sensibility and sympathy, 
namely the thought of the ultimate futility of effort, the ultimate 
destruction of values. 

In the third place, it contains the nerve of all the arguments 
from the intolerable with which we are here concerned. However 
it may be phrased, whether as an “instinct which tells us that 
reality is the support of values’’ (Bosanquet), as the postulate 
that ‘the universe must satisfy us’ or as the ‘conservation of 
values,’ it is always because the opposite is intolerable that the truth 
of the propositions is believed. 

Has then this intolerable the universality here claimed for it? 
As yet we are dealing merely with the question of fact, and I 
think we must admit that there are many who do not find it so. 
Not only do they find it wholly tolerable to contemplate the 
possibility of the opposite of this postulate of the conservation of 
values, but also the certainty of the still more drastic picture 
which physical science is supposed to give of our world and its 
passing away. Nietzsche may have found absolute physics 
intolerable, but certainly Mr. Russell and others do not. 

I think, however, it is perfectly fair to doubt whether the ex- 
pressions of the latter should be taken at their face value. When 
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Mr. Russell, for example, in his discussion of tragedy in the essay 
entitled “The Free Man’s Worship,” finds it possible, not only 
to endure with resignation, but even to find a certain tragical 
elevation in the very thought that Wundt finds intolerable, may 
we not well ask whether it is not really an aesthetic attitude 
with which we are here concerned; whether it is not precisely a 
case of that extension of the tolerable through aesthetic con- 
templation of which we have already spoken? There are, as we 
have pointed out, probably no limits to what may be found 
tolerable in such aesthetic contemplation, but it may well be 
questioned whether such a mood can be, or should be taken as 
final. 

That it is essentially an aesthetic attitude, and indeed one akin 
to that with which we face the destruction of the tragic hero, will 
not be doubted by any one who has read the essay in question. 
It is, moreover, a mood common enough, and one wholly access- 
ible to any one with the powers of abstraction and isolation neces- 
sary to aesthetic contemplation. But that this dissociation of 
value and reality is ultimately possible may still be questioned. 
The question we have come upon here really involves one of the 
fundamental problems of value theory. Are the values of the 
true, the good, the beautiful, independent values; or do they all 
presuppose the ultimate value of reality? Von Hartmann has 
a striking passage that runs somewhat as follows: ‘“‘The beauty- 
value of the world abstracts from all reality in that it is con- 
cerned wholly with aesthetic appearance. From the positive 
character of this value it follows, no more than from the world’s 
value for knowledge, that also as reality, as a sum of objective 
real things, it has a positive value. Suppose the world were a 
paragon of evil, a miscarriage or a hell, it would still be a value 
for knowledge, and for the artist beautiful even though this were 
merely that the painter might study the light effects of this 
hell or the poet sing the pains of the damned.’"' Now what 
impresses me in a passage such as this is not the moral insensibil- 
ity which seems to underlie it. I am willing to believe that the 
veriest hell might be endurable for the scientist while he is dis- 


1 Grundriss der Axiologie (System der Philosophie, Bd. V), p. 8. 
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covering say new processes of combustion, or for the artist while 
he is striving to catch the light which in very truth never was on 
land or sea. I can indeed put myself in his place; I can share 
his moments of abstraction. But that he should say that this 
knowledge and beauty have value in any ultimate sense; that in 
the face of the complete dissociation of reality from the good, he 
can speak of values at all, passes my comprehension. Such 
dissociation is not intolerable for sensibility perhaps, but for 
any ultimate contemplation, ontological or metaphysical if you 
will, it is intolerable. Somehow the positive value of the beauty 
or the knowledge does imply that the objects, as reality, have a 
positive value. 

That there are relative dissociations of this sort every one must 
of course admit. A novel, we are told, may reach the highest 
value of beauty and yet its characters may historically, as objects 
of logical truth connection, be without any value. Moreover, 
the deed of the hero may be a moral crime. On the other hand, 
an achievement may deserve the highest possible ethical estima- 
tion and yet may nowhere offer a hold for aesthetic enjoyment. 
These are perhaps extreme statements. It may well be questioned 
whether an element of logical truth connection is not a pre- 
supposition of beauty; whether the highest possible ethical estim- 
ation does not include an element of the aesthetic. But, assum- 
ing them to be relatively true, these partial dissociations cannot 
be taken as ultimate, nor can partial discrepancies between value 
and reality be pleaded as an argument for complete and final 
dissociation.' They represent moods of our sensibility, but 
it is false philosophy to crystallize these moods into absolute 
values. Life constantly shows us these values clashing with 
each other—our whole existence is filled with the tension of their 
opposing forces—but so soon as we attempt to live an entire life, 
to bring the moods of life together, these contradictions do be- 
come intolerable, and the contemplation of their final dissociation 
would be the genuinely axiological intolerable. 

It may, of course, be said that we do not need to bring the 
moods of life together, to live an entire life, in order to value. 


1 Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 300. 
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We do not need to ask what the meaning or value of it all is in 
order to experience the separate values. Such a demand itself 
is, you may say, but an expression of individual wilfulness or 
sensibility. Either it is a matter of sensibility—it depends upon 
what sort of man you are, as Fichte would say—or a merely wilful 
voluntarism which declares that ‘ the willing of a unitary world 
is the condition of our discussing values at all.’ I am not such 
a man; I do not find it necessary to will such a world. Therefore 
the opposite is not intolerable. Therefore there is nothing more 
to say. 

I do not believe that we are left in such a situation, and the 
reasons for this belief will appear in the course of the discussion. 
But, returning to the point which occasioned this digression, 
I feel sure we may at least say, after this study, that the tragical 
elevation in the face of a world totally indifferent to values is 
a mood of sensibility—a mood indeed that we may all share at 
times, but still with most of us a mood and not a belief. Its 
possibility is but an extreme case of certain psychological laws 
of our sensibility, and constitutes no valid argument against 
the essential intolerability of an absolute dissociation between 
value and reality. 

In the case of Mr. Russell a certain luxuriating in the emotions 
which the contemplation of this dissociation induces, suggests 
even a kind of sentimentality. For him the good is not only a 
quality of some timeless essences, but the meaning of this quality 
is that these essences ought to exist, or, if anything exists at all, 
it ought to conform tothem. That he should find a certain per- 
verted sublimity in the contemplation of the ‘‘abysm of wrong”’ 
which the total indifference of reality to this demand discloses, 
may perhaps be conceivable. There seem to be no limits to 
possibility in this direction. But that he should think that the 
good is somehow good, notwithstanding, is hard to understand. 
One should not call names in philosophy, but this mythical 
good seems to have betrayed Mr. Russell into a form of senti- 
mentality which is much more objectionable than that alleged to 
be displayed by those who say things must be valuable in order 
to exist at all. 
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Let us then seek to generalize the results of our analysis thus 
far. We have been concerned with the simple question of fact, 
and there are two facts which seem to be of importance. In the 
first place, if by ‘intolerable’ we understand intolerable for 
some sensibility, there seem to be no limits to what our sensibility 
may find tolerable. Transvaluation of values seems to be in 
this sense practically unlimited. In the second place, the facts 
compel us to recognize that there is no value the opposite of 
which cannot be affirmed. That which is intolerable to the 
ethical consciousness may be tolerable from the aesthetic or 
scientific point of view. That which is intolerable to either of 
the latter may be easily taken up into the moral. But there 
seems good reason for believing that a distinction between 
sensibility and valuation is justified by the facts, that in this 
sense we may distinguish between an aesthetic imagination and 
a genuine contemplation of situations, and that for the latter 
there are situations that are genuinely intolerable, intolerable 
tiberhaupt. Such a situation is the absolute and final dissociation 
between value and reality which Wundt’s illustration brings 
vividly before us. 

IV. 

Suppose then there is something intolerable, in this ultimate, 
axiological sense—what of it? Surely, the reader will exclaim, 
you do not propose even to consider the possibility of using 
that as a basis of any inference about reality. Certainly, it 
will be said, you ought not to assert the truth of any proposition 
about the world because you find the contemplation of its op- 
posite intolerable. Even in formal logic the principle of the 
inconceivability of the opposite is already in bad odor; do you 
hope, at this late day, to reassert it in a region where it would 
be still more precarious? 

To this I will answer merely that precisely such reasoning 
has formed the basis of a very respectable portion of philosophy, 
and I propose to examine it on its own merits. For by this time 
it must be clear, not only where the intolerable is supposed to be 
found, but also what use is made of it. There is, it is held, 
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‘an instinct that tells us that reality is the support of values,’ 
and in some way the certainty of that proposition is supposed 
to follow from the intolerability of the opposite. Lotze is 
certain that values ‘have existence, power and validity in the 
real world because it is intolerable that they should not.’ Bosan- 
quet uses the same line of thought in his argument for immortal- 
ity, showing however, that it is merely the ‘conservation of 
values’ that we really want. In short, there is a considerable 
body of philosophical thought that holds to the principle that 
‘reality must be ultimately valuable,’ or must ‘conserve values,’ 
however you may wish to express it, and rests the truth of this 
principle upon the intolerability of the opposite. 

But why is it supposed that from this intolerability of the 
opposite we can conclude that there is this necessary relation 
between value and reality? 

It is at this point evidently that our critical study begins. 
Wundt, as we have seen, rests it, not upon empirical knowledge, 
but upon what he caiis a “dialectical analysis of the moral end,” 
and in this, I think we may say, he fairly represents what is in 
the minds of thinkers of this type. Some such a priori necessity 
is, I presume, taken for granted in the view we have been ex- 
posing. But, in order that we may attack this problem with 
any hope of success, a more careful preliminary analysis is 
necessary, and I must ask the reader to bear with a somewhat 
technical discussion. 

In the first place, the problem must be restated, and some- 
what more broadly. If this belief rests upon a dialectical analy- 
sis, it is ultimately an analysis of the value notion rather than of 
the moral end. For moral end may conceivably be but one type 
of end, and it is now generally admitted that ends presuppose 
values, rather than values ends. We have then the more ulti- 
mate question, whether the intolerability of the opposite of this 
relation of value to reality springs from any dialectical analysis 
of the value notion itself. 

In the second place, the problem must be divided. We must 
first ask whether there are any a priori propositions about value 
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at all, and whether these lead in any way to propositions about 
reality. It will then be time to ask whether this specific belief 
in the conservation of value is justified. For it is entirely pos- 
sible that the first may be true and the second untrue. 

Are there then any a priori elements in value, and valuation? 
That is, are there any a priori propositions about value; and if 
so, how are they related to actual, empirical valuation? Both 
of these questions, for they are really different questions, as we 
shall see, require the most careful consideration. 

One way to approach the problem of the a priori is to ask this 
question, whether we can contemplate the opposite of a propo- 
sition. It is possible, for instance, to contemplate a world in 
which men never die, but not one in which two and two do not 
make four. ‘We feel,” says Mr. Russell, “‘ that sucha world, if 
there were one, would upset the whole fabric of our knowledge 
and reduce us to utter doubt.” How is it now with the world of 
values? Are there any propositions here the contemplation of 
the opposite of which is—we will not as yet say intolerable, but 
impossible? 

Now, as we have already seen, there are many things in this 
sphere also which men have thought they could not contemplate, 
but which nevertheless they can, perfectly well. It would be 
possible, I suppose, to contemplate a world in which any actual 
valuation should be reversed, a world for instance in which 
lying should be put above truth, and ugliness preferred to beauty, 
a world even in which one could say, “Evil (in the narrower 
sense) be thou my good.”” We can contemplate a world in which 
men never die, and perhaps equally a world in which happiness 
is not better than unhappiness, or life better than death. It 
seems possible to contemplate any transvaluation of values 
whatsoever—at least that is the inference to be drawn from the 
results of the first part of this paper. There is no value the oppo- 
site of which cannot be affirmed. 

But this by no means settles the question of the @ priori in 
the realm of value. It must, for one thing, be patent that any 
such transvaluation, however complete, leaves the value re- 
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lation itself untouched. I may say, unhappiness is better than 
happiness, untruth better than truth, evil be thou my good, 
but the relation ‘better’ in all cases remains. For myself, I 
think that this ‘form of value’ is an inseparable aspect of all 
objects as such, that every object must fall somewhere in the 
scale of positive or negative value with the same a priori necessity 
that an object must be either existent or non-existent.' But 
without insisting upon this point, which may be disputed (it 
has been held for instance that this is true only of existents), 
it is sufficient for our purpose to make clear that, given any value 
objects, this relation is necessary, and that any transvaluation of 
values leaves the form of values untouched. 

It is then impossible to contemplate a world in which values 
do not fall into a relation of ‘higher and lower.’ Any value 
order is conceivable, because it is empirical in origin, but given 
a world in which there are any three values whatever, it is in- 
conceivable that one of them should not fall between the other 
two. This lies in the dialectical analysis of the value notion 
itself, and the opposite would upset the whole fabric of value no 
less than the contemplation of a world in which two and two do 
not make four would upset the whole fabric of our knowledge.” 

There is then, I think, beyond question something that may 
be said a priori about value as such, quite apart from any re- 
lations of particular values to feeling and will. That there are 
other propositions of this character I do not deny, and am in- 
clined in fact to believe. But this is sufficient for our present 
purpose. 

Having found then something that may be said a priori about 
value, let us see what bearing it has upon our problem. Our 
question was this: Granted that there is any a priori know- 
ledge of value, can we proceed to any propositions about the 
relation of value to reality? 

Now, if we examine closely the proposition under consideration, 
two things will, I think, become apparent. In the first place 


1 See in this connection, Simmel, Philosophie des Geldes, chapter 1. 
2 A similar position is taken by Th. Lessing in his Studien sur Wertaxiomatik, 
Leipzig, 1914, chapter 2. 
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it is clear that, because we cannot contemplate a world of values 
in which the relations in question are not found, it by no means 
follows either that we know what these relations are, or in fact 
that there are any values in reality at all. From the incon- 
ceivability of the opposite no propositions about reality can 
be inferred. 

In the second place, it is equally clear that while this propo- 
sition about values is one the opposite of which is inconceivable, 
it could scarcely be said to be intolerable. Indeed when one 
looks at the matter closely the word ‘intolerable’ in this con- 
nection seems to be meaningless. It has meaning only in con- 
nection with feeling and will, and the proposition here made 
about value is concerned with value as such, with value as con- 
templated apart from reality and apart from feeling and will. 
For while every object that becomes a value, and thus enters into 
relations with feeling and will, takes on necessarily these rela- 
tions, this ‘value form,’ the form lies in the nature of value 
itself, irrespective of any relation to feeling or will. 

But let us look more deeply into the question. And first, 
let us see whether there is not after all some relation between 
the inconceivable and the intolerable. Certainly the incon- 
ceivable does not bring with it the intolerable, for intolerability 
has meaning only where feeling and will are concerned. But if 
there were some necessary dialectical relation between the 
cognition of value and actual valuation, between value and 
feeling and will, that which is intolerable might have some 
definite relation to the inconceivable. 

That there is such a necessary relation between value and 
feeling and will is widely held. It is held, for instance, that it is 
a priori evident that we ought to pursue what is good. If, 
it is said, I have recognized that A is a value, then I must ration- 
ally will A. This, we may safely say, is an intuitive principle. 
But there is more than this. For, if it be true that of two values 
one is necessarily higher than the other, I ought rationally to 
seek the higher rather than the lower. Again, let us assume 
that, given two values, A and B, A plus B is greater than A or B 
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alone; then it follows that I ought rationally to seek A plus B 
rather than A or B separately. This latter principle of the 
‘maximization of value’ was held by F. Brentano to be the one 
absolutely evident value law, wholly independent of any specific 
content, and as such the natural and intuitive sanction of moral- 
ity. It is not necessary for our purpose to discuss either the 
ethical significance of these principles of ‘pure value’ or how 
they are applied to the matter of fact of actual valuation. Our 
sole point here has been to show that there are, not only a priori 
propositions about values and their relation, but also about 
valuation, that there are intuitively necessary relations between 
the principles that apply to pure values and volition. In making 
this point, moreover, we have also seen that the very principle 
or principles, the opposite of which it is impossible to contemplate, 
are so related to will that, if we will at all, we must will according 
to them. It is impossible to contemplate our will as willing 
otherwise. In this respect the a priori propositions about value 
differ from others. The recognition that A is a value is itself 
already the beginning of willing it, and the willing of a value 
implies willing according to the intrinsic nature of value as such. 

The first condition of a relation between the inconceivable and 
the intolerable, namely a relation of the a priori form of value to 
will and feeling, is thus secured. But observe what immediately 
follows. Think for a moment what this transition from the 
world of pure value laws to actual valuation (feeling and will) 
implies. Sharply as we may distinguish between the two, be- 
tween laws of value as such and laws of will, does there not yet 
lie in the very possibility of this transition, nay in its very 
necessity, the presupposition that the object or ends of this will 
are possible? Jf actual volition (and valuation) is the realization of 
values in the world of existents, does not the possibility of such valua- 
tion presuppose that reality in its structure does not contradict the es- 
sential constitution of values? If, for instance, the principles of 
degree and of the ‘maximization of value’ lie in the very nature 
of value as such, would not then a world in which the opposite 
were true, that is, a world in which there were really no higher 
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or lower (not merely in the limited ethical sense of course), and 
in which increase of value were impossible, would not such a 
world, I ask, be in very truth an intolerable world? We should 
then have to ‘will our world,’ for no man can escape that, but in 
willing that world, we should will in accordancewith principles that 
are in direct contradiction with the structure of that world. 

This is the critical point of our entire discussion. We do not 
say that such a situation is inconceivable. We do say that it is 
intolerable. And from that intolerability a belief in its opposite 
necessarily springs. Some belief about the relation of value to 
reality springs from the ‘dialectical analysis’ of value itself and 
is not derived from our experience of values. In this respect the 
type of thinking we have had under examination is in possession 
of a sound intuition.' 


V. 


With these general results of our technical analysis in mind, 
let us return to the more concrete world of ethical and religious 
aspiration in which the actual intolerables are found. Let us 
examine some of the suppositions which it has been found axio- 
logically intolerable to contemplate. 

That which Wundt found intolerable is that values, whatever 
they may be, should not be conserved. In this he represents 
a feeling so fundamental, that Héffiding has thought himself 
justified in regarding such belief in conservation of value as the 
essence of all religion, and indeed, ventures so far as to call it 
an axiom. We have seen that there is reason for holding that 
there are propositions about the relations between value and 
reality the opposites of which are not only intolerable in the axio- 

1 In saying this, however, two points must be kept in mind. We have not com- 
mitted ourselves to any specific statement of this relation. Whether it includes 
necessarily the assumption that reality must be ultimately valuable, that values 
are progressively realized, or that values are conserved, are questions for further 
consideration. Again, it cannot be repeated too often that we do not infer this 
relation of value to reality from the inconceivability of the opposite. From the 
inconceivability of the opposite no propositions about reality can be inferred. But 
we hold that the genuinely intolerable is in a different position. We could not say 
that it is impossible abstractly to contemplate a world in which the structure of 


reality is in direct contradiction with value. ‘Absolute physics,’ though intolerable, 
is certainly possible to contemplate. 
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logical sense, but also for which this intolerability constitutes a 
certain kind of evidence. Has this so-called axiom of the con- 
servation of value this evidential character? 

That which is already evident is the following. For valuation 
(and volition) to have any meaning, the world of reality must 
not be in contradiction with the a@ priori structure of value. The 
principles of serial order and of ‘maximization of value,’ lie in 
the nature of valuation as such. A world in which the opposite 
were true, that is a world in which there were really no higher 
and lower, and in which maximization of value were impossible, 
would be an intolerable world. The transition from abstract 
value and its laws to valuation presupposes to this extent the 
possibility of our volitional ends. Does it also presuppose the 
conservation of value? 

On the surface at least, it certainly does not. It would, for 
instance, seem possible that actual valuation in the way of pre- 
ference of the higher over the lower value, of the larger over the 
smaller, that will in the sense of increase of values, should go 
on in a world in which there was an actual shrinkage of values. 
Even if value were decreasing in the world, we could still apply 
the a priori principles of valuation to it. Valuation is not in- 
compatible with pessimism. We could make the best of a world 
actually going to the dogs. 

But on closer inspection this scarcely seems to be the case. 
In the extreme case of pessimism cited (although there has never 
been an absolute pessimism either in religion or philosophy) 
there must at least be the continuance, the conservation, of the 
value order already achieved. As Héffding in his illuminating 
discussion of this subject remarks, ‘“‘Even in pessimism there 
must be an underlying faith in the conservation of value, for 
were all value to disappear the relation between value and reality 
must disappear also.” The fact of the matter is, to state the 
point briefly, valuation is an irreversible process. The postulate 
of maximization of value, which is merely the a priori law of 
value as such translated into terms of will, presupposes not only 
that the ends of will are possible, but progressively possible. 
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But this ‘progressively possible’ is in turn compatible only with 
irreversibility, and this implies conservation.' 

In my own mind, therefore, there is little doubt that the 
assumption of progress, or the irreversible process, is as essential 
to the logic of valuation as the assumption of the uniformity 
of nature is to science. There is just as little doubt that ‘pro- 
gress’ or the maximization of value implies its conservation. 
That the opposite of this is conceivable I readily admit. Whether 
values are conserved is a matter of experience, and as in the case 
of “‘Justice’”’ in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, we may perhaps admit 
that “‘we have not lived long enough to know.”” But that the 
opposite is intolerable, and that from this intolerability springs 
an evidence of a peculiarly incontrovertible kind I am just as 
certain. For this we have all lived long enough, for it is not a 
matter of time at all. What is evident here is, not that values are 
conserved in the world, but rather that values are not really values, 
if the essence of value is not conserved. 


VI. 


In the space that remains to me I wish to make two further 
points which will serve to bring out more clearly the significance 
of the position here developed, and to guard against certain 
misconceptions. I have sought to show that as a matter of fact 
there are intolerables—not merely in a psychological, but in an 
ultimate, axiological sense. I wish now to ask: what is the 
significance of this for a theory or ‘system’ of values? In the 
second place, I have accepted in principle the type of philosophy 
that takes as its corner-stone the ‘belief that reality is the 
support of values.’ I wish now to defend this position from what 
seems to be an attack based upon a gross caricature of its real 
meaning. 

As regards the first point—the bearing of the fact of the 
‘existence’ of such intolerables upon the ‘system of values ’— 
I think it must be clear by this time that we must be exceedingly 

1 See in this connection, Ostwald, Der Energetische Imperative, which, although 


there is abundant room for criticism of many of its positions, yet brings out this 
aspect of the logic of valuation admirably. 
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wary in our use of this conception. It is, for instance, a tempting 
thought that we have in this principle of the intolerability of 
the opposite a means of determining ultimate values, the ‘abso- 
lute’ value or values, the highest good upon which all others 
depend. To make my meaning wholly clear I will take as illus- 
tration an actual use of the principle in this way. It is an argu- 
ment used by Diirr in his Ethics to prove that personality and 
not ‘life’ is the highest value. 

‘That life (and the increase of life) is not the highest good, if 
not immediately evident, can be shown in the following way. 
The magnitude or importance of a value, in a certain sense, de- 
pends upon or corresponds to the unendurableness of its opposite. 
The opposite of life is death, certainly a wholly endurable con- 
dition. The opposite of the value which we have called person- 
ality or self consciousness is not, however, the passing away of 
consciousness, but the condition best described, perhaps, by the 
theologians under the term spiritual death. The absolute con- 
tradiction with one’s self is the most frightful condition which 
the human mind can conceive. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that after a certain approach to this condition the 
unhappyindividual whose fate thisis, seeks tosave himself through 
the repose of non-existence. Barbaric therefore is the imagina- 
tion of those who see the essence of damnation in the eternal 
inescapability from such a condition. When once one has lived 
himself into this line of thought he can have no longer any doubt 
that the value of personality is the highest value for every man.”" 

Here, clearly, the principle of the intolerability of the opposite 
is used to establish the highest value, and since unendurableness 
is assumed to have degrees, to establish also, by implication, 
an order of values. Without committing ourselves too far to all 
the theoretical implications involved, we may, I think, readily 
admit that such a line of thought does establish what may be 
called a practical order of values. I am, for example, convinced 
that when in a similar fashion Paulsen asks us whether we can 
endure the contemplation of a life of unmixed pleasure (a state 


Durr, Grundsiige der Ethik, p. 325. 
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procured by a hypothetical drug that brings with it no pain or ill 
effects, but one in which there is no life-struggle or development 
of personality, no touch with reality), our negative answer does 
establish the fact that pleasure is not the highest value, and the 
realization of personality does take a higher place in the scale. 
Moreover, I believe that the determination of these practical 
absolutes, the minima and maxima of valuation, is the only way 
to develop an empirical scale of values, as I have developed at 
length in my book on “ Valuation.” 

But this is obviously not the point at issue here. It is rather 
this. Can we use the principle of intolerability to establish some 
value or values as absolute upon which all the others depend,— 
for instance, the value of truth, or of personality? If so, we 
must reverse the position already taken. We have said that 
there is no single value of which the opposite may not be contem- 
plated, none the opposite of which may not be affirmed, and I 
think we must hold fast to this conviction. From the intolera- 
bility of the opposite we can no more deduce actual values (this 
seems to be Miinsterberg’s method) than from the inconceiva- 
bility of the opposite we can deduce propositions about existence. 

It is the failure to recognize this fact that accounts for all the 
differences and contradictions in ethics and value-theory gener- 
ally. We must recognize once and for all that there is nothing 
which is called value or not-value in actual experience which 
is absolute or possesses value wholly in itself,—neither life nor 
humanity, neither cosmos nor highest pleasure, neither person- 
ality nor state. And, on the contrary, there is nothing that 
experience teaches us to hate and avoid that is absolutely and 
for all cases shown to be not a value,—neither death nor loss of 
happiness, neither fame nor destruction, order nor anarchy. 
No single condition, no special function or quality can be called 
in itself valuable or valueless. There are, it is true, absolute 
elements in value, propositions the opposites of which are in- 
conceivable, but they concern the ‘form’ of value, not its 
empirical content. There are absolute elements in valuation, 
there is that the opposite of which it is intolerable to contem- 
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plate; but it is not the opposite of any particular valuation, 
but rather of that which underlies all valuations,—namely, 
the postulate that if there is any value at all it shall have 
‘existence, power and validity in the world of reality,’ that 
whatever is essential in our actual values, must be conserved. 

The second point is the examination of what I consider to be 
a caricature of the real meaning of the point of view in philosophy 
under discussion. I refer to the attacks made upon it by a 
school of thought which, delighting to call itself realistic, thinks 
that by applying the question-begging epithet ‘romanticism,’ 
the case is already half won. In rejecting this romanticism 
and all its works, it insists that ‘things need not be good and 
beautiful or spiritual in order to exist at all.’ It can contemplate 
with composure a world in which there were no necessary re- 
lations between value and reality, and even if it found the situa- 
tion intolerable, this would be wholly irrelevant, for it is simply 
a psychological fact among other facts. This is the limit of 
its wisdom. 

Now, after what has preceded, the present writer will hardly 
be accused of such simplicity of mind as to suppose that ‘ the 
universe must satisfy him,’ and that, when he has once found 
out what it is that he really wants, he can be sure that that is 
the way things really are. I hope it is reasonably clear by this 
time that, like his realistic and tough-minded colleagues, 
he can also contemplate abstractly the possibility that things 
do not need to be valuable in order to exist, and that he is not 
likely to think that he can pass from the value of a thing to its 
existence. But it ought also to be clear that to characterize 
in such a fashion the view here developed is nothing less than 
a caricature. 

This type of criticism has recently been stated vigorously 
by Mr. Bernard Muscio, in an article entitled ‘‘ Degrees of Re- 
ality.” It rests so clearly, I think, on just such a caricature of 
the position it attacks, that a brief examination of its main point 
may serve to clarify the issue. 

“The notion of degrees of reality is,”” Mr. Muscio properly recog- 

PHILosopHicaL Review, November, 1913. 
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nizes, “‘eminently a value conception.” “The ground and justifi- 
cation of the metaphysical argument which employs the notion 
is an assumption concerning the nature of the Universe; and 
philosophy is by no means compelled to make this assumption.” 
“When we strip off the detail . . . the inference from the existence 
of certain qualities in the parts of the universe to the proposi- 
tion that the universe possesses these qualities in the highest 
possible degree, is an appeal to faith. . . . This assumption 
takes one of two forms: either, that what we believe to be the 
best exists, or, that the conditions exist for the realization of 
what we believe to be the best. The distinction between the 
two forms of the assumption may be disregarded so far as our 
present purpose is concerned. The judgment that every one is 
supposed to make may be stated in the form: The Universe will 
satisfy us. Having accepted this judgment as true, the task of 
philosophy is to discover what kind of Universe will satisfy us. 
When this has been done, philosophy has merely to add the 
footnote: The Universe, ultimate reality, has such and such 
a character” (p. 591). 

Now I see no reason for dissenting from the statement that 
this assumption, viz., that the universe will satisfy us, is one that 
philosophy is by no means compelled to make. I think myself 
that it is wholly gratuitous. Also, though I do not think that 
this assumption is by any means the same as the assumption 
that what we believe to be the best exists, or that the conditions 
exist for realizing what we believe to be the best, yet I am ready 
to admit also that the latter are assumptions that philosophy 
is not bound to make. There is, I have repeatedly insisted, no 
value the opposite of which may not be affirmed, no value the 
opposite of which we cannot contemplate. But I do see every 
reason for doubting that the assumption that the universe will 
satisfy us is one that every one is supposed to make; and for 
doubting also that the conception of degrees of reality is based 
upon this assumption. 

It is here that the caricature of the view under discussion, 
which makes it apparently so easy to demolish, is to be found. 
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Such a view is possible only in case we assume that value is 
adequately definable in terms of satisfaction of a subject, a view 
which the slightest acquaintance with the discussions of value 
would show to be untenable. The assumption which is really 
made, as we have already seen, is that reality does not con- 
tradict in its structure the a priori principles of valuation. As 
for the idea of degrees of reality, it has nothing to do with the 
assumption that the universe will satisfy us. It rests upon 
something quite different. Jt lies in the value notion as such, 
that every object has either actually or potentially a place in 
the scale of value, and this notion of degree inevitably transfers 
itself to reality which the value notion implies. But this im- 
plication has to do neither with desire nor belief, but only with 
insight. It does not rest upon the romantic or sentimental 
belief that things must satisfy us or be good or beautiful in 
order to exist, but upon the cool recognition that we are bound, 
by the very structure of our being, to act as though the order of 
value were also the order of reality; and that to deny this means 
the intolerable inanity of finding interest in the unreal. It has 
been a favorite pose of recent philosophy to grow eloquent over 
the superiority of the type of mind that can find pleasure in just 
this inanity, and can contemplate with equanimity the final 
divorce of value and reality—probably as a reaction against the 
excesses of pragmatism and of some forms of idealism. To me, 
as I have said, it does not seem heroic, but sentimentalism of the 
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PERSONALITY AND THE SUPRAPERSONAL.! 


1. Ultimate Values as Personal Values.—All ethical philoso- 
phies—except one—have this point at least in common: they 
all agree that ultimate good or value is to be found only in states 
of conscious life, that nothing else than such states or such life 
can be conceived as good in itself, for its own sake. On this 
axiom the construction which follows is founded and if it is false 
the construction certainly fails. Yet to me the statement is 
self-evident, so self-evident that it seems impossible to disprove 
any contradictory view, for there is no more ultimate premiss 
by which to test its truth or falsehood. If any one maintains 
that there are other ultimate values than those of conscious life, 
I cannot argue against him; for I do not understand him. 
I know of no other ends-in-themselves than these. If any one 
maintains that there may conceivably be other ultimate values 
or ends in themselves than conscious beings, this remains for me 
as blank a possibility as any other towards which our experience 
lends no support. For me, the terms ‘ultimate value’ and 
‘good-in-itself’ are bereft of meaning when they are applied to 
any object which is not conscious life, to anything impersonal. 
Nothing which does not live and strive can seek for good, and no 
state of that which does not live and strive for good can be called 
good-in-itself. 

It is impossible to prove what is axiomatic, but by the aid of 
some preliminary distinctions we may bring out more fully its 
significance. In the first place, we do not say that all states of 
conscious beings are good in themselves, but that only states 
of conscious being can be good in themselves. Obviously not 
all such states are good, for we seek to alter them in our very 
search for good, and may even, in extreme cases, regard the 
cessation of conscious being as better than its continuance. If 

1 Paper read before the Scots Philosophical Club, at Edinburgh, December 19, 
1914. 
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only states of conscious being can be good in themselves, then 
only states of conscious being can be evil in themselves. To 
say ‘good in itself’ is to claim that something ought to exist, 
to say ‘evil in itself’ is to claim that something ought not to 
exist. But neither claimis madeof the impersonal. Its exist- 
ence is regarded neither as good in itself nor as evil in itself, but 
only in relation to conscious life, as furthering or retarding its 
good, as fulfilling or diminishing its value. 

Here a second distinction emerges. The conscious being 
seeks after his good (and that of others as well as his own), always 
seeks though he does not always find. His good is realized, 
therefore, not in his mere existence as conscious subject, but in 
or by relation to what is objective. A difference of relation, a 
difference of object, certainly does not leave unaffected the value 
or good of the subject. In a word, the intrinsic value or value-in- 
itself which we express by the term ‘person’ is somehow dependent 
on extrinsic values, on what is not value-in-itself. In so far, for 
instance, as any environment, social or material, of a conscious 
being evokes his faculties, satisfies his needs, arouses any emotion 
or activity in him which can be regarded as good—stimulates, 
for instance, his sense of the beauty or nobility of living—in so 
far that environment is an extrinsic value. Whatever fulfills or 
makes possible intrinsic value, while itself not also intrinsic 
value, may be named extrinsic value, being good or worth not 
in its own right but as accomplishing this service. 

Further, it may accomplish this service either immediately or 
mediately, either by its very existence or as the condition of the 
existence of some other object sought. Contrast, say, a work of 
art and a machine in thisrespect. The former satisfies the sub- 
ject directly, by its presence; it is an object which the subject 
seeks to have or to create, finding worth in the mere having or 
creating. At the other extreme stands the mere machine which 
subserves intrinsic value indirectly, not in its existence as object 
but in its products alone. It is noteworthy that the person can 
be regarded by his fellows as coming under any of these cate- 
gories, either as intrinsic value in respect of personality or as 
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immediate extrinsic value in respect of the stimulus of his pres- 
ence or society or as mediate extrinsic value as serving, like a 
machine, the ends of these others. In effect persons are so 
interdependent that they naturally fall in respect of one another 
under not one but all three of these categories at the same time. 
The real ethical and social question is one of priority as between 
these. Is the person regarded by others as primarily an in- 
trinsic value, such as they regard themselves, or is he primarily 
an extrinsic value, is he to them finally perhaps a mere machine, 
his value as person counting least, his value as means being the 
first or only consideration? 

To this point we must return later. Meanwhile I have tried 
to insist on the distinction of mediate from immediate extrinsic 
value, because we sometimes tend to confuse one of these, im- 
mediate extrinsic value, with intrinsic value. There are outer 
objects which we seek, as we say, ‘for themselves,’ which we 
see to be good as the God of Genesis saw the whole world to be 
good. We seek nothing further from them than to know or 
perceive or experience them, to be in their presence. But this, 
we must clearly remember, is not to say that these are values-in- 
themselves or intrinsic values. It is for us that they are values, 
and what is not value-to-itself cannot be value-in-itself. It is 
the seeing and the knowing which is good in itself, not the seen 
and the known. If we say we want those outer objects for them- 
selves we really mean that we want to see and know them. It 
is we who taste and see that they are good, we in whose experience 
of them their goodness, though not their existence, lies. As 
value the person stands utterly by himself, for it is the person 
which alone realizes value; but as subject of value he is neces- 
sarily dependent upon object of value. 

But what, it may be said, of those ‘objects’ which are not 
‘outer,’ what of ‘thoughts’ or ‘ideas’ which also, no less than 
outer or material beings, we can distinguish from the minds which 
have or think them? Are these extrinsic or intrinsic values? 
But the very question involves, I believe, a confusion. Unless 
we are illegitimately using the term ‘idea’ for that of which we 
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‘have’ an idea, the distinction of mind and its ideas is not at all 
like the distinction of mind and outer objects. The idea can 
have no existence whatever except for the mind, and if we speak 
of conscious life as value-in-itself we are including ideas in the 
sphere of value-in-itself, though not as something in any way 
apart from mind. We cannot attribute value to ideas except as 
attributing value to minds. That the Idea or Notion, however 
interpreted, should be the goal of conscious life, that this so-called 
content of personality should endure, like the kernel extracted 
from a nut, while personality itself passes away, is a doctrine to 
which I can attach no meaning. The succession of persons on 
this view resembles, if it resemble anything at all, some monstrous 
cosmic torch race in which the torch is everything and the bearers 
of it nothing, in which victory belongs to the torch alone, not to 
those who sweat and run to win. 

II. The World of Persons as a Unity.—Starting from our axiom 
that ultimate value can attach to persons alone,—‘ persons’ 
being here employed as inclusive of all conscious beings that in 
any degree at all can strive towards what they conceive as good 
and so become ends to themselves—we have next to enquire as 
to the nature of that whole of values, if there be such, into which 
persons enter or which together they constitute. We conceive 
the physical world as one coherent system in spite of all the 
spatial separations of its parts, in spite of the various and the 
seeming contrary manifestations of its forces. Can we likewise 
conceive the world of persons, regarded as ultimate values, as 
also a coherent system, in spite of the distinctness, difference, 
and only too real oppositions involved in their pursuit of their 
ends? The question thus raised concerns not merely the coher- 
ence or unity of particular groups, communities, and associations 
of persons, but the necessary basis of all such unities, the ground 
of inter-personal coherence revealed in the very nature of the 
distinct persons so uniting, so cohering. 

I propose first to criticise certain conceptions of that unity 
which seem to me to rest on fallacy, next to review the actual facts 
on which, as I believe, any true conception must be based, and 
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finally to show that these facts do reveal the reality and the 
nature of a coherent spiritual world, regarded as a whole of 
values. 

III. False Conceptions of that Unity.—There is one fundamen- 
tal fallacy to which almost all false constructions of this whole of 
values may be traced, the fallacy that a whole inclusive of units 
can be represented as a macrocosm inclusive of microcosms of the 
same order. We seek a unity inclusive of many like elements 
or individuals, and we often obstinately refuse to think this 
more comprehensive unity, to name this new synthesis, except 
in terms of the like elements which are unified or synthesized. 
We think of a system of persons as a person, a system of organisms 
as an organism, a system of minds as a mind; but the identifi- 
cation is in every case fallacious. It is just as if we were, for 
instance, to think of an army as itself a soldier, or a constellation 
as itself astar. It is in fact a logical impossibility that the unity 
attained through the co-ordination of like objects of any kind 
should itself be of the same character as the unity of each of the 
like objects so co-ordinated. If any microcosms were just 
miniatures of any macrocosm, then that macrocosm would 
not bind together, could not be the unity of these microcosms. 
A system of persons can no more be a person than a system of 
planets can be a planet, or a system of triangles a triangle.' If 
we mean by the suprapersonal the whole in which persons are 
united, then the suprapersonal cannot be a supra- or super-person. 

This fallacy is such an obstacle to the true understanding of 
the ethical unity of persons that it may be worth while to ex- 
amine it in some detail. It has two chief forms, one the concep- 
tion of the whole of persons as an organism or superorganism, 
the other the conception of the whole of persons as itself a mind 
or spirit. In reality the microcosm in this instance is an or- 
ganico-psychical unity, neither organism (as usually understood) 
alone nor mind (as usually understood) alone; but the difficulty 


1It may be objected that, for example, a system of armies may itself be an 
army; but in this and all similar cases the unit turns out to be not a true unit, 
but itself a system of units. So an army is finally a system of soldiers and a 
society a system of persons. 
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of comprehending the macrocosm as also such an organico- 


‘psychical unity leads to the emphasis of either aspect in the 


attempt to construct the whole in terms of the unit. 

(a) The Whole of Persons as Organism.—The conception of 
the whole of persons as forming one organism or body may be 
traced back to the very beginnings of social reflection. It is 
natural to explain the greater or remoter in terms of the smaller 
or nearer unity, and there are always sufficient points of resem- 
blance to make the identification of nature plausible. Our first 
question, when we turn to consider any kind of object hitherto 
unconsidered, is rather, What is it like? than, What is it? For 
we cannot say what it is until its nature is fully explored, but 
we can at once say what it is like in terms of what we know 
already. So it was natural to compare the unity of communities 
to the unity of the body, and we still speak of a ‘body of men,’ 
‘the body politic,’ ‘the mystical body of the church,’ and so on. 
But we must remember that it is one thing to find resemblances, 
another to find identity, one thing to find analogy between 
organism and community, another thing to say that community 
is organism or organic. It would be an interesting study to 
trace how, for instance, during the Middle Ages, men began by 
finding points of resemblance between communities and bodies 
and ended by finding identity of nature. The grotesque con- 
clusions to which the thorough-going identification of these two 
unities must lead are revealed with mediaeval candor in such 
writers as John of Salisbury or Nicolaus of Cues, a study of 
whose works would, I submit, form in this respect a most useful 
introduction to the study of Spencer and of Schaffle. 

Here we are concerned with only one aspect of this identifica- 
tion. If the whole of persons is conceived of as possessing the 
kind of unity which an organism possesses, persons being related 
to one another as either the cells or the organs of organism are 
related to one another, then the whole of values which we are 
seeking becomes itself a value of the whole distinct from any 
values of the parts. Strictly speaking, I think it is illegitimate 
to attach teleological attributes to organism at all. When we 
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speak of organism we speak of an abstraction, though the 
abstraction is perfectly legitimate when what we are investi-- 
gating is itself the organic or physiological aspect of living things. 
But it is different when we are investigating the conscious or 
psychical aspect, and we cannot talk of value or end except in 
terms of consciousness. Since then it is just this aspect which is 
left out in the abstraction ‘organism,’ it is inappropriate to 
talk at all of organism as end to itself or of its parts as means 
to that end. We may, a little loosely, speak of the cells and 
organs of organism as serving the end of the whole, though the 
whole then becomes not the organism but the organico-psychical 
being. Thus we get, by a somewhat dubious process of con- 
struction, the conception of a structure with a single intrinsic 
end to which all its parts are interdependent means; and it is 
after this fashion that we are sometimes asked to construe the 
end of society. Society is then to be regarded as having an end 
in itself which is other than and beyond the ends of its members, 
an end to which they are in so far merely contributory means. 
Humanity, for instance, is thus conceived of as an end to which 
all men are but ministers, nationality as an end to which all the 
members of a nation are mere instruments, and so forth. 

It is easy to show that this mode of conception is really a 
disguised form of an absolute-idea theory which, when plainly 
expressed, we agree in rejecting, since it regards as transcendent 
that which is in reality immanent. It regards humanity as 
something more than men, nationality as something more than 
the members of a nation. It suggests that it is possible to work 
for humanity otherwise than by working for men, to serve 
nationality otherwise than by serving the members of a nation. 
In so far as the end and value of society are regarded as other 
than the ends and values of its members taken as a whole, the 
latter count for less than before, becoming in so far mere means 
to an end which is beyond, not merely each as individual, but 
all as collective. Not only can we not give meaning and con- 
creteness to such a value, but the postulation of it deprives of 
actuality the values we actually know. If the whole be such as 
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to have an end which is realized otherwise than as the fulfilment 
of the ends of its parts or persons, then personality is in so far 
an illusion; for it rests on the being of each as an end in itself, 
and all its striving is understandable only on the supposition that 
each person and the other persons for whom also he strives are 
ends in themselves. 

It is doubtless a permissible hypothesis that personality is 
an illusion, it is possible that we are in this sense, to use Brown- 
ing’s words, “‘God’s puppets.” But it is well to realize that this 
is the implication of the doctrine we are criticising. If it were 
true, it would mean that we are working for an end we do not 
know, as the puppet serves an end it does not know. It is 
well also to realize that ex hypothesi we can never give significance 
to this conception, which must remain a blank possibility. It 
raises an insurmountable wall in face of which our philosophy 
can never even begin to advance. Finally, it is also well to 
realize that we must always philosophize on the ground of what 
we actually know and feel, for that at least must be part of reality, 
however great the portion which remains unknown, undreamed of 
in our philosophies. 

In passing we may note that, if we cannot conceive the whole 
of values in terms of organism, we can still less conceive it in 
terms of mechanism. This is contradictory from the outset; 
for the parts which are related into mechanism are doubly not 
for themselves, since the whole is by definition not for itself. 
Dr. Bosanquet, for instance, suggests more than once that “If 
minds were visible as bodies are, ... they would not look like 
similar repeated units, but rather each would appear as a member 
of a mechanism pointing beyond itself and unintelligible apart 
from others—one like a wheel, another like a piston, and a third, 
perhaps, like steam.”! This mechanistic view I believe to be 
the most fundamental and vicious of all social fallacies. So 
interpreted, both the likeness, here unduly minimized, and the 
difference of persons have their raison d’étre wholly outside them- 
selves, wholly extrinsic. So personality becomes meaningless. 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 50. 
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(b) The Whole of Persons as a Mind or Spirit—The form of 
fallacy we have been considering does not stand by itself, but 
owes what plausibility it possesses to its association with a 
second form of fallacy which we must now examine, that accord- 
ing to which the whole of persons is conceived as constituting 
a mind or spirit, a ‘collective’ or ‘superindividual’ mind, which 
in turn may itself appear as an element in an ‘absolute’ or uni- 
versal mind. This fallacy we have already refuted in showing 
that no whole can have to its units or parts the relation of 
macrocosm to microcosms; but its prevalence justifies a fuller 
consideration of it. 

Here I am not at all concerned with the question whether there 
be some ‘oversoul’ in the sense of a greater mind or spirit into 
communion with which any or all individuals of a lower order 
may enter. Were that contention established it would leave 
this argument unaffected. What I am concerned to deny is that 
the actual unity constituted by any whole or system of minds 
can be represented as itself a mind. It was so conceived, though 
I think with unhappy results, by Plato in the fourth book of 
the Republic, and it is still so conceived by influential psycholo- 
gists and philosophers to-day. 

Dr. McDougall, for instance, writes as follows: ‘‘We may 
fairly define a mind as an organized system of mental or 
purposive forces; and in the sense so defined, every highly 
organized human society may properly be said to possess a 
collective mind.’’! But this is to repeat the ‘macrocosm-mi- 
crocosm’ fallacy. A mind is no more definable as an organized 
system of mental forces than a planet is definable as an organized 
system of planetary forces. If when many minds enter within 
a system of mental relations they thereby constitute or ‘possess’ 
a collective mind, why, for instance, when many soldiers enter 
within a system of military relations should they not constitute 
or ‘possess’ a ‘ collective soldier?’ There is in truth common or 
social mind in the sense of the common or typical mental charact- 
eristics involved and developed in all society, and we may im 


1 Psychology, Home University Library, p. 229. 
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this sense speak of the ‘mind of a race,’ the ‘soul of a people’ 
and so forth. But the term ‘collective mind’ is mere confusion. 

I have tried to show elsewhere! that this doctrine of the ‘super- 
individual mind’ is finally due to our taking ‘the individual’ in 
an abstract sense, as if society were something set over against 
its members instead of being realized in them. If we understand 
that ‘ the individual’ is always also the social individual, the ab- 
stractness disappears, and with it the need for a transcendental 
‘social mind’ as the unity of society. Another form of the same 
illicit abstraction is found in the use often made of the term ‘self’ 
in this connection. We are told, for instance, that in society the 
self ‘transcends itself’ by entering into the larger unity of mind. 
But what is this ‘self-transcendence,’ and which item in this double 
and contradictory selfhood is the real self, that which transcends 
itself or that which is by itself transcended? We wander here in 
a region of contradictions. What poor selfhood is it that in all 
experiences of any depth must be ‘transcended’? Do you mean 
by self-transcendence only that in certain experiences the self 
enters into relation with something other than or beyond itself? 
But is not that true of all experience? The conscious being, the 
subject of experience, cannot act at all, cannot reveal itself, 
except in relation to objects, to a world. But why call that 
activity and revelation ‘self-transcendence’? To enter into rela- 
tion with a world beyond oneself, whether material or psychical, 
is not to cease to be oneself. To be shut off from these relations 
is not to remain oneself. To be wholly so shut off would be in 
fact to cease to be a self at all, to become nothing.” 

1 Sociological Review, April, 1913, and January, 1914. 

? This is well illustrated by Ibsen in the 4th act of Peer Gynt. The irresponsible 


hero imagines he has found himself when he has merely become self-centred. His 


self, he boasts, is 
“ All that, in short, makes my breast heave, 
And whereby I, as I, exist." 


But the poet brings him after many disquieting experiences to visit a madhouse of 
which, in virtue of his theory of self, he is proclaimed King; and he learns that the 
logical fulfilment of that unreal selfhood is merely madness, for it is among the 
mad that 

** No one has tears for the others’ woes, 

No one has mind for the others’ ideas.”’ 
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It is true we speak of being taken ‘out of ourselves’ when we 
become absorbed in some deep experience, even of being ‘beside 
ourselves’ when, if ever, we feel inspired. But obviously we 
mean by that simply that we are taken out of the ordinary circle 
of our experiences, out of the thoughts and emotions which are 
the atmosphere of our everyday life, into new and greater exper- 
iences. In such experiences we may be more, not less, ourselves. 
To call such experience ‘self-transcendence,’ in order to find the 
reality of selfhood outside the selves for whom they are experien- 
ces, is to trade solemnly on the literal acceptation of a metaphor. 
When, in particular, our experience is widened or deepened by 
communion with our fellow men, we are neither ‘absorbed’ in 
them nor they in us nor are all together ‘absorbed’ into one 
greater mind. The common experience of many minds does not 
become the single experience of one greater mind, nor the common 
will of many the greater will of one. It is still individual minds 
which enjoy the experience they recognize as common, 

Those who cling to the contrary view speak of the distinction 
of self from self as merely ‘formal.’ But why formal? Can we 
conceive of minds as ‘forms,’ mere vessels, indifferently filled 
with ‘contents’? When a self grows, does it merely become 
filled with ‘contents,’ ‘notions,’ ‘thoughts’? It is implied that 
by the removal of the ‘formal distinctness’ the selves would 
coalesce. Again the spatial metaphor, and this time not true 
even of spatial things. When you can bring two peas together 
and make them coalesce into a greater pea— or even conceive 
them as coalescing—then we may perhaps talk of the coalescence 
of selves. 

The same fallacy takes a wider range when we conceive the 
whole of values not as a social mind but as an absolute mind. It 
too falls under the general condemnation that we are then con- 
ceiving the unity or synthesis of the whole as either an enlarge- 
ment or an apotheosis of the nature of the several units of the 
whole. If we so conceive it, we are inevitably compelled to deny 
the reality of the units. You cannot make a greater circle the 
synthesis of an array of smaller circles without in fact denying 
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that the smaller circles are really circles at all—otherwise the 
greater circle would merely enclose, not unify them. Likewise 
you cannot conceive a greater mind as the unity of a vast array 
of lesser minds unless you deny the reality of the lesser minds— 
otherwise the greater would merely enclose or control, and not 
be the synthesis of the whole. It is possible that a greater 
spirit may so enclose or control the minds or spirits which alone 
we know; it is not possible that it should be the synthesis of these 
unless in fact their meaning, their individuality, their distinct 
existence, isdenied. That is why the Hegelians must ‘transmute’ 
or ‘merge’ the self in the absolute. They are really seeking to 
conceive the life of the whole as at once the macrocosm and yet 
the mere enlargement or apotheosis or ‘sublimation’ of the 
microcosm. They want to make the totality or universality or 
synthesis of mind or spirit at the same time an absolute mind or 
spirit, the absolute mind or spirit. 

The real impossibility of this project was realized by Fichte, who 
saw that the expression ‘the absolute Ego’ was a contradiction 
in terms and, dropping the ‘Ego,’ spoke simply of ‘the Absolute’.' 
But his successors, while retaining his term ‘the Absolute’, seem 
to have lost sight of the contradiction discovered by its author, 
and have come to speak as if the term still meant an or the 
absolute Ego or subject or mind. Hegel was himself on the 
whole willing to sacrifice personality to his Absolute, but his 
successors have latterly been evincing the desire both to have 
and eat their cake. The world is spoken of as a place where 
personality manifests itself, where souls are made, but the making 
is unreal after all; for nothing remains in the Absolute save that 
mysteriously detached ‘content’ with which the self was filled, 
the ‘content’ of a timeless being, and therefore nothing is gained, 
nothing is new. The sacrifice and the struggle avail nothing, 
for what exists in the end existed even so in the beginning. The 
making of souls proves as valuable'as the making of ropes of 
sand. I believe, indeed, that here we are brought face to face 
with the final problem, if not of metaphysics, at least of ethics— 


! For the significance of this transition it is sufficient to refer to Professor Pringle- 
Pattison's exposition of it in Hegelianism and Personality. 
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the problem of reconciling the undoubted fact that the world we 
know is a world in which personality is achieved through time 
and struggle with the necessity of thought which leads us on the 
other hand to seek after a permanent reality which always was 
and is and shall be, changeless and without shadow of turning. 
It may be that the problem is insoluble; it is certain to my mind 
that the neo-Hegelian solution is no solution. For, whatever 
happens, we must make our account with our experience, and 
this Absolutism can never do, since it is bound to a conclusion 
which involves the denial of the reality of experience, of change, 
struggle, and time, of the process without which personality is 
not achieved, and thus of personality itself. The new philosophy 
of Bergson, which boldly denies the aforementioned necessity of 
thought, may be equally one-sided in an opposite direction, but 
at any rate, in insisting on the reality of change and time and 
becoming, it in so far rests on the foundation of what we know, it 
makes its account with experience. It is the strength of philo- 
sophic faith to believe in that which is invisible, but it is only the 
weakness of faith to deny the visible on that account. And pos- 
sibly it may be the final act of philosophic faith to believe that 
there is no appearance which is not also an element of reality, 
nor any necessity of thought which can contradict, however it 
may reinterpret, the experience of life itself. 

The same fallacy meets us again in certain theological doctrines 
of the immanence of deity. Here again the suprapersonal be- 
comes the macrocosmic person, now conceived not as above the 
personal microcosm but as revealed within it. Like the absolut- 
ist, the immanence-theologian wants to have and eat his cake. 
We may regard deity as immanent and revealed in every manifes- 
tation of life and spirit, and in so doing we may do well; or we 
may regard deity as the highest manifestation of spirit, the 
highest towards which even the lowest feebly reaches and looks, 
and again in doing so we may do well. But we cannot regard 
deity as at once both the whole and the highest, as both the unity 
in which all life is one and some ideal personality towards which 
all life perhaps tends in its degree. If God is really the whole 
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there is no need for us to seek Him in one direction rather than 
another. For we are already in God, and in every activity we 
are equally finding Him. ‘Not I but the God in me’ will be true 
of every action, and will serve neither for approbation nor 
condonation, for neither is now needed. The distinction of 
higher and lower disappears, or at any rate becomes merely one 
of more and less. 

It is most certainly true that we can seek nothing which 
we do not already in part possess, that we can worship 
nothing whose nature we do not adumbrate in ourselves. 

“ War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft 

Die Sonne kénnt’ es nie erblicken; 

Lag’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft 

Wie kénnt’ uns Géttliches entziicken?”’ 
It is also true—and more relevant to the mood of the seeker 
and worshipper—that we worship what is beyond ourselves, seek- 
ing not meaningless identity but effectual communion. It is 
not that the part seeks the whole— how can it?—nor that the 
part worships the whole—again how can it? It is needless and 
illogical to assume that a being absolutely wise and good need be 
comprehensive of all personality, still less of all reality. I can 
see no philosophical reason to suppose that if there be one all 
wise and all good spirit there should not be any number of beings 
beside Him and not merely absorbed within Him. Nay, I see 
no contradiction in supposing that if there be one spirit all wise 
and good there might be others likewise all wise and good. 
The contrary view rests on an unfounded analogy between physi- 
cal completeness and psychical perfection. If we create God 
after our own image, if we regard Him as a mind or spirit, possess- 
ing in perfection the attributes we ourselves possess in part, it is 
not the unity or whole of spirit we so conceive. If on the other 
hand we prefer to give the name of God to this great cosmos of 
life within which all particular things live and move and have 
their being, possessing not only the perfected nature of any one 
part or kind of being, of man, humanity, or soul, but the unity and 
nature that no part can ever possess, since it is that which binds 
it to the whole—then we renounce the conception of a God after 
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our own image and should honestly accept all the consequences 
which flow from the renunciation. 

It may be objected that in speaking of God as perfect Spirit 
you have left out the third of the necessary trinity of attributes 
involved in perfection. You have regarded Him as all wise and 
all good, but to be perfect involves being all powerful as well. 
Complete the trinity and it appears that what is perfect must 
also be all comprehensive, for what is all powerful must be univer- 
sal, in and through every activity of the cosmos. It must be 
answered that the attribution of omnipotence to any existence is 
contradictory if that existence be only a part, and meaningless, 
if it be the whole of reality. If it is the whole to which you 
attribute omnipotence, over what is it omnipotent? If only a 
part, the part again becomes the whole, for the attribution to 
it of omnipotence deprives the rest of character, of existence. 
If one person be literally all powerful, all other persons are 
phantoms. If, however, I really have power so much as to move 
a finger at my will, so much as to conceive a thought, that power 
destroys the present claim to omnipotence of any other power 
in the universe. To be all wise does not, any more than to be all 
good, involve such all-comprehensiveness of the being so endowed. 
One aspect of omniscience may, indeed, be the knowledge of the 
power, which is the knowledge of the nature, of all other beings. 
It is therefore a possible attribute of a personality, as all goodness 
is, but omnipotence is an impossible, because finally an unmean- 
ing, attribute of any personality. The understanding of this 
truth would, among other things, set the whole problem of evil 
in a new light. 

Enough has perhaps now been said by way of showing the 
directions in which we must not look for the understanding of 
that whole of values or persons’to which each particular person 
is bound. We may now turn to the positive aspect, and consider 
the actual facts relative to this whole of persons, seeking finally 
for an interpretation or synthesis of these facts. 

IV. What we Really Know of Suprapersonal Unity.—The 
facts in whose interpretation we must find our whole of values, 
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our suprapersonal unity, are pre-eminently those relative to the 
interdependence of persons. The mere fact of likeness of nature 
or identity of type is wholly inadequate as a clue. This type- 
identity compels us, indeed, to think of some common origin of 
life, or, as it were, some single mould whence living beings have 
issued; but it does not reveal the character of whatever present 
and continuous unity holds all the representations of any type, 
the realities which manifest the type. To find this unity we must 
enquire into the relations between those representatives, and 
particularly the relations of interdependence. 

These relations fall into two great orders. One is the successive 
dependence of the generations, of every life upon those which 
have preceded; the other is the reciprocal dependence of contem- 
poraneous lives within the community. The one binds through 
time, the other in every present stage. 

(a) The former is revealed primarily as biological succession. 
Herein each life is utterly dependent, being derived from pre- 
existent lives. The person looks beyond himself to a future of 
other persons. Much of the life and activity of each individual 
is meaningless on the assumption that he lives merely for him- 
self; and this applies to his psychical as well as to his organic 
nature. On the organic side, ‘‘so far as we can at present under- 
stand the matter, the physiology of death, and that of reproduc- 
tive and social activity in all their wide manifestations, belong 
to the physiology of the species.” Likewise much of the psychical 
nature of every person, his desires and affections, lose meaning, 
until we realize that these are directed, not to the present life 
alone of himself and others, but to the future life of those who 
are to succeed. In this way each knows himself, body and spirit, 
to be part of, to belong to, a whole of persons continuous through 
time. 

Besides this direct dependence, there is the wider dependence 
due to the social transmission of the gains of the past and present 
to the future. Whatever any generation has thought or wrought 
becomes a kind of capital, expressed in symbols or mechanisms 


' J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Personality. 
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of many kinds, and thus becomes, through the educability of all 
young life, the means to the increase of personal values in all 
succeeding generations. We are thus doubly the heirs of the 
past and confer a double legacy upon our heirs. (And of course 
the evil no less than the good is transmitted.) Now the higher 
the standard of life the greater is this legacy. For each individ- 
ual life starts from a seeming-common basis of nescience and 
inexperience, and the higher it advances from this state the more 
educable must it have proved. Thus where society is most 
advanced it is most dependent on the past. 

It should also be remembered that since each new life unites 
the inheritance of two parents, and each of these again of two 
others, and so on, every life within any area of effective commun- 
ity derives itself from an intermixture of stock so extensive that, 
if we go back far enough, it must make every person the direct 
descendant of a whole community. Nay, if we can think back 
still further and remember that communities themselves have 
not lived in isolation from the first but have arisen out of one 
another, it may appear that wherever we have community of 
type at all there we have also common origin, common biological 
dependence. Life, though it reveals itself in individuality, arises 
out of essential and ever-completer intermixture. Each new life 
owes itself, not to one linear series of past lives, but to a whole past 
race, finally, perhaps, to a whole past history of the universe. 

This historic dependence must not be misunderstood. The 
successive children of the race owe their lives to their parents, 
and finally to the whole race, but they are not themselves mere 
reproductions of past lives, merely epitomes of the race. Life 
is always new. Intermixture is the universal way by which all 
higher life renews itself, but there is something more in this 
renewal of life than we can hope to understand. Intermixture 
alone makes nothing uew. It is the process by means of which 
new life is created, it does not account for the newness of that 
life. Each new life is a new centre of initiative, of individuality, 
which we can never explain wholly in terms of past lives. Again, 
though no life can be understood as existing for its own sake 
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alone, it can still less be understood—as Mr. Benjamin Kidd, for 
instance, would have us think—as existing for the sake of the 
succession alone, for the sake of the future alone. So to think of 
it is to reduce the whole chain of values to universal unintelligibil- 
ity. Each becomes then a means to future values which in turn 
prove to be themselves but means to a remoter future, and so in 
infinitum. Unless we understand that each life is also for its 
own sake, we cannot understand how it is for the sake of other 
lives. 

(6) Persons or selves are bound up in contemporaneous no 
less than in historic interdependence, and here we reach the facts 
which most of all reveal the nature of superindividual unity. For 
the relations we are now to consider, unlike those already con- 
sidered, are reciprocal relations. Herein persons are united in 
common dependence upon one another. In heredity one being is 
dependent upon other beings who are not in turn similarly 
dependent upon the former, one generation is dependent upon 
previous generations which do not owe a similar debt to their 
descendants. Historic dependence is the dependence of a chain 
of values through time, but this reciprocal social dependence is 
the common dependence of a whole of values in the present, and 
it is this which finally affords us the clue to the nature of a whole 
of values through time as well. 

To understand it we must, I believe, start from the basis that 
all interdependent selves are essentially alike, and that it is 
this likeness which alone makes all social relations between them 
possible. Some hold that in respect of social interdependence 
it is difference which is primary, and in proof of this they point to 
the complementary services social beings render to one another, 
services made possible by their differences. There are two great 
orders of such complementary service, one based on the organic 
differences of the sexes, the other based on the differences of 
aptitude, intelligence, occupational interest, and so on, which 
determine the great system of the division and co-operation of 
labor. But here too, we must note, the differences, though in 
one case the very precondition of life, and in the other a necessary 
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means of its progress, are still subsidiary to a likeness of nature in 
those who present them. Made possible by the difference of the 
sexes, is there not a value which is a value alike for each, one end 
which each alike seeks and attains, is there not also a sentiment 
which has one name for each and one meaning for each? Just 
as physiologically even sex-differentiation is a differentiation of 
like structures, so psychologically and socially it is likeness which 
is still primary, which gives meaning to the difference, which 
makes the high harmony of the sexes possible. Similarly in the 
sphere of the division of labor; for that division is simply a 
means of co-operation, and men co-operate because they all alike 
find value, directly or indirectly, in or by means of the common 
product of their labor. The harmony of men in society is not 
the extrinsic harmony of the parts of a machine, but the intrinsic 
harmony of beings who are alike in being like ends to themselves. 
The only social relation where difference is really made the basis 
of the division of labor is the force-determined relation of 
master and slave, wherein the like nature of the slave is denied in 
making him simply a means to the ends of another; but that is 
also the denial of society. 

We conclude that the interdependence of persons within society 
is essentially an interdependence of the like interests, and thus of 
the like values of persons; and we regard this as the final reason 
why the inter-personal harmony of persons, and the ‘supraperson- 
al’ whole thus established, cannot be understood in terms either 
of mechanism or of organism (at any rate as we usually conceive 
organism), or again in terms of some personal or suprapersonal 
mind of which persons are constituent parts but whose meaning 
or value is in some way apart from or beyond these persons. The 
supreme fact that the individual seeks not his own personal wel- 
fare alone but something wider or greater, so far from invalidating, 
really establishes this conclusion. For whose is the wider, greater 
welfare that we seek, if not that of a whole of persons, and how 
can we seek their welfare unless we conceive it as of like nature to 
ourown? How can we understand or seek a greater value except 
in terms of the value we find in ourselves? How can we even 
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sacrifice ourselves to others, to our country it may be, unless we 
sacrifice the lesser for the greater of two values, comparable 
because like? 

Further, this case of the sacrifice, strictly so-called, of the in- 
dividual for his society, is an abnormal case, and, when it is 
rendered necessary, is so rendered by the imperfection of society, 
by its failure, by that disharmony which is the relative absence 
of society—not by its essential nature. The capacity for sacrifice, 
in the strict sense of that term, measures the socialization of the 
individual, but it measures also the disintegration of the social 
world to which he belongs. Normally the social being fulfills and 
does not sacrifice his value in his devotion to his society, in the 
service of the whole of which he isa member. Nearly all moral- 
ists have understood this truth, that the service of others is not 
sacrifice but fulfilment of oneself. One cannot freely seek any 
end, whatever it be, without both revealing and fulfilling one’s 
nature in the search, and the greater the object of devotion the 
greater the fulfilment of the subject, since each fulfills his life in 
fulfilling the ends for which he lives. Conversely, if the end 
pursued has value at all, the attainment of it is necessarily a social 
service as well. He who seeks knowledge, wisdom, beauty, power 
over nature, or any universal end whatever, seeks a good which is 
meaningless unless it is a good not for the seeker alone but 
potentially for the world. He cannot really fulfill himself with- 
out serving others, nor can he really serve others without fulfilling 
himself. Yet this in no way detracts from the worth and nobility 
of the service, for he who seeks any universal end is in the best 
sense disinterested, devoted, that is, to the end he pursues, and 
attains success only in the measure of his devotion. 

Thus, once again, it appears that society is neither prior nor 
posterior to the members of society; it exists finally in and because 
of their essential interdependence. 

V. The Interpretation of the Foregoing Facts.—In the light of 
the foregoing facts of interdependence we may finally seek to 
understand the nature of the whole of persons. We started from 
the axiom that all ultimate values are personal values, and we 
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have seen further that these values are all interrelated, members 
of a system of values. It follows that the whole constitutes both 
a sum and a system of values, and we have now to show how it 
can at the same time be both. 

The very expression ‘sum of’—whether it be ‘parts’ or ‘pleas- 
ures’ or ‘individuals’—has fallen under a perhaps justifiable 
philosophic ban. Yet it seems to me quite clear that the whole 
of persons is, whatever besides, a sum of values, in the sense that, 
if the whole of persons has intrinsic value, every person must as 
such have or be intrinsic value. If the general argument to this 
effect seem insufficient, the following considerations, based on 
our ordinary estimate of values, may be added: 

1. We generally feel that, if any personality is lost, it is a loss 
of the whole, even though the loss seem infinitesimal in relation 
to the whole. 

2. What affects many persons or lives, whether beneficially 
or disastrously, we regard, ceteris paribus, as intrinsically of 
greater significance than if it affected only one or a few of these; 
in other words, a greater value is concerned in the event. 

3. Weaccept as right the sacrifice of the one or the few for the 
many. If then itis right, it is because the greater value is thereby 
conserved, but if it is also sacrifice, it is because some lesser value 
is thereby lost. 

Many similar considerations might be adduced, but they all 
lead simply to the general position we have already adopted, viz., 
that if values are ultimately personal and if the whole of persons | 
is not itself a person and thus a value other than that which its 
units are or contribute to one another, then the whole is, what- I | 
ever besides, a sum of values. , | 

But persons, so far as society extends, are essentially interested a 
and interdependent, and does not the expression ‘sum’ connote 7 
mere aggregation without system, the very antithesis of society? i 
The answer is simple. If I say that one value is dependent on q . 
another, I do not mean that, because existing in that dependence, i 
it is any the less a value. On the contrary, I mean that if it were an 
not for the other it would not be what it is, i.e., an existent value. all 
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Its value, in other words, is independent of its dependence as a 
value. Persons do form the completest system or whole of which 
we have knowledge, but that fact does not derogate at all from 
the claim of the least unit in that system to be a value in itself. 

Further, the system which they form is not itself a further 
value of the same order as the persons who form it. It is necessary 
to be very clear on this point. For it is here that a system of 
intrinsic values differs from any system of extrinsic values. Take 
the illustration of a number of precious stones of various sizes, 
set and arranged to form an ornament. Here the constituent 
parts are themselves values, but the whole which they form is 
more valuable than the total of their separate values. But can 
we regard a system of values-in-themselves as similarly a greater 
value-in-itself? A value-in-itself isa value-to-itself. If the unity 
is then a value in itself, it is a value to itself; and this supposition 
leads us back to the view we have already found it necessary to 
reject, that the system is itself a person or subject of values. But 
a system of values-in-themselves is not necessarily a value-in- 
itself, any more than a system of minds is itself a mind. If we 
ask then for whom the system is a value, we must reply, for its 
constituent units who are values-in-themselves. Here is the clue 
to the solution of our problem. A society is an extrinsically 
valuable system of intrinsic values. To regard the value of the 
system as extrinsic is not to minimize its importance. That on 
which intrinsic values depend may possess, does possess, the 
very highest significance, so that the preservation of it may be 
well worth on any occasion the sacrifice of many intrinsic values. 
But it is worth that sacrifice, not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the persons who depend upon it, who are fulfilled thereby. 

It is in the light of the dynamic character of every social system 
that the conception we have already attained gains its full signifi- 
cance. We must seek thus to attain a synthesis of the two series 
of inter-personal relations, the contemporaneous interdependence 
of persons and their interdependence through time. 

We say that society endures through time, though its members 
pass away. This does not mean that society endures apart from 
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its members, but that society endures though its members are 
successive. How are we to understand this continuity? What 
do its members communicate to one another that there is this 
continuity maintained through their succession? In one word, 
they communicate society itself. As a flame is communicated 
from coal to coal, so is the life of society communicated, in 
conscious and unconscious ways, from person to person. It is 
communicated, not transferred. The inheritance of society, like 
that of life itself, is not a gift which one relinquishes when another 
receives it. And it is so communicated, so communicable, 
because it is in no sense outside its members, but lives only in 
them, is their nature or being in fact. Society is neither prior nor 
posterior to its members, for the term ‘person’ and the term 
‘social person’ are at every stage of life identical in connotation. 
When persons enter into any social relation it is their respective 
attitudes towards one another which constitute the relation. The 
relation consists in their correspondent ways of being in respect 
of one another, in correspondent aspects of personality. If I 
love or envy or help another, it is I who feel or act so, and my 
conduct may raise a corresponding emotion or activity of that 
other; corresponding, in the sense of being a response to mine, not 
necessarily a response in the same kind—love may be answered 
by hate, envy by contempt. By every response a social 
relationship is created, being essentially an attitude of social 
beings towards or in respect of one another. My attitude to- 
wards another, his to me, would not be actual if either of us were 
for the other non-existent—but it is still my attitude and his. 
The flame of society arises only when person and person meet, 
but it flames in each of them, in no way outside them. 

All this may seem very obvious, as in fact it is, but it is often 
ignored when we think of society or any particular social organ- 
ization as permanent or continuous. We seem often to think of 
society as a permanent background to the lives of men, something 
therefore apart, or as a permanent home in which they shelter, 
something therefore above and containing them all. If we analyze 
more carefully we see that this is to confuse society with the 
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outer environment which it shapes. Consider, for instance, the 
character of permanence which social customs and institutions 
possess. A custom is a way of acting common to the members 
of a group, an institution is a definite form of relationship estab- 
lished by social beings in respect of one another. The custom 
endures only as it is impressed on and accepted by the like and 
plastic nature of the successive generations; the institution en- 
dures only as it is reaffirmed, re-established by the wills of the 
successive generations. Both are continuous just because they 
are thus renewed. They are forms of psychical activity, existent 
only as psychical fact. But like all psychical fact they determine 
outer environment. Men shape, accommodate the material 
world to the exigencies of customs and institutions, and the outer 
forms so created are also permanent, but permanent in a different 
way, from the inner or psychical forms. They are not rebuilt in 
the minds of the successive generations; they endure through 
generations as all outer objects endure, with a permanence 
correspondent to the degree of control man owns over outer 
nature. It is these that are the enduring house of the social 
spirit, built and improved, in the degree of his intelligence, by 
social man. All the equipment of life, the machinery by which 
man masters the world, the records of his achievements, the outer 
symbols by means of which knowledge is stored and the sense of 
beauty manifested—all these are the work and the treasure of 
society—but they are not society. To find the unity achieved 
by persons in community we must look for another kind of con- 
tinuity and permanence than these possess. The unity we are 
seeking is the unity of a psychical system, which is continuous not 
as enduring apart from the minds which form it at any time but 
as communicated in the unique social mode of communication. 
The full meaning of this unity is revealed only in the light of 
social evolution. In that process, so far as we know it, there can 
be traced a movement from a less to a greater coherence of society, 
such as at any rate to reveal the idea and the significance of a 
fully coherent world of persons. For instance, it would be easy 
to show, from a study of that process, that the greater the extrin- 
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sic value of the system grows, the more possible does it become 
for each to remain an intrinsic value both to himself and to others. 
But this is too vast a subject to be discussed within our limits 
here. 

Finally, there is no whole of life achieved as it were an integer 
formed by the fractional lives of persons; there is a whole of life 
only in so far as the lives of any or all persons are themselves 
integral and complete in their kind, and this is made possible by 
the increasing dependence of all within a system which, as it 
grows completer, serves each the more in serving all. 

R. M. MAclIver. 
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KANT’S METHOD OF COMPOSING THE CRITIQUE OF 
PURE REASON.! 


ELDOM, in the history of literature, has a work been more 

conscientiously and deliberately thought out, or more hast- 

ily thrown together, than the Critique of Pure Reason. The 

following is the account which Kant in a letter to Moses Mendels- 
sohn (16th August, 1783) has given of its composition: 


“[Though the Critique is] the outcome of reflection which had occupied me for 
a period of at least twelve years, I brought it to completion in the greatest haste 
within some four to five months, giving the closest attention to the content, but 
with little thought of the exposition or of rendering it easy of comprehension by the 
reader—a decision which I have never regretted, since otherwise, had I any longer 
delayed, and sought to give it a more popular form, the work would probably never 
have been completed at all. This defect can, however, be gradually removed, once 
the work exists in its rough elaboration.’"? 


These statements must be allowed the greater weight as Kant, 
in another letter (to Garve, 7th August, 1783) has given them in 
almost the same words. 


“I freely admit that I have not expected that my book should meet with an 
immediate favorable reception. The exposition of the materials which for more 
than twelve successive years I had been carefully maturing was not developed in 
a sufficiently suitable manner for general comprehension. For the perfecting of its 
exposition several years would have been required, whereas I brought it to comple- 
tion in some four to five months, in the fear that on longer delay so prolonged a 
labor would finally become burdensome, and that my increasing years (I am already 
in my sixtieth year) would perhaps incapacitate me, while I was still the sole posses- 
sor of my complete system.""* 

1 Written as part of an introduction to a Commentary to Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

2 Werke, X, p. 323. 

5 Werke, X, p. 316. The twelve years here referred to are 1769-1780; the phrase 
‘at least’ indicates Kant’s appreciation of the continuity of his mental develop- 
ment. Hume’s first influence upon Kant is probably to be dated prior to 1763. 
The choice, however, of the year 1769 is not arbitrary; it is the year of Kant’s 
adoption of the semi-Critical position recorded in the Imaugural Dissertation (1770). 
Cf. Kant’s letter to Lambert, 2d September, 1770 (Werke, X, p.93). The “four 
to five months” may be dated in the latter half of 1780. The printing was prob- 
ably commenced in December or January, 1780-81. 
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But the Critique is not merely defective in clearness or popular- 
ity of exposition. That is a common failing of metaphysical 
treatises, especially when they are in the German language, and 
might pass without special remark. What is much more serious 
is that Kant flatly contradicts himself in almost every chapter; 
and that there is hardly a technical term which is not employed 
by him in a variety of different and conflicting senses. He is the 
least exact of all the great thinkers. 

So obvious are these inconsistencies that every commentator 
has felt constrained to offer some explanation of their occurrence. 
Thus Caird has asserted that Kant opens his exposition from the 
non-Critical standpoint of ordinary consciousness, and that he 
discloses the final position, towards which he has all along been 
working, only through repeated modifications of his preliminary 
statements. Such a theory cannot, however, explain either the 
specific manner of occurrence or the actual character of the con- 
tradictions of which the Critique affords so many examples. They 
are by no means limited to the opening sections of its main div- 
isions, and careful examination of the text would seem to prove 
quite conclusively that they have no such merely expository 
origin. The publication of Kant’s Reflexionen and Nachlass, and 
the devoted labors of Benno Erdmann, Vaihinger, Adickes and 
Reicke have indeed placed the issue upon an entirely new plane. It 
can now be proved that the Critique is not a unitary work, and that 
in the five months in which, as Kant tells us, it was “brought to 
completion’’ (su Stande gebracht), it was not actually written, 
but was pieced together by the combining of manuscripts com- 
posed at very different times in the nine years that elapsed between 
1772 and the completion of the Critique. Kant’s correspondence 
during this period contains the repeated assertion that he expected 
to be able to complete the work within some three or six months. 
This implies that it was already, at least as early as 1777, in great 
part committed to writing. In 1780 Kant must therefore have 
had a large body of manuscript at his disposal. The recently 
published Nachlass is, indeed, part of it. We shall have constant 
occasion to observe that the Critique affords ample evidence of 
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having been more or less mechanically constructed through the 
piecing together of older manuscript, supplemented, no doubt, 
by the insertion of connecting links, and modified by occasional 
alterations to suit the new context. Kant, it would almost seem, 
objected to nothing so much as the sacrifice of an argument once 
consecrated by committal to paper. _If it could be inserted, no 
matter at what cost of repetition, or even confusion, he insisted 
upon its insertion. Thus the first edition Subjective and Objective 
Deductions can, as we shall find,' be broken up into at least four 
distinct layers which like geological strata remain to the bewil- 
derment of the reader who naturally expects a unified system, but 
to the enlightenment of the student once the clues to their dis- 
entanglement and dating have been detected. To cite another 
example: the Second Analogy, in its first edition form, contains 
no less than five distinct proofs of its main thesis, several of which 
merely repeat one another; and when Kant restated the argu- 
ment in the second edition, he superimposed the new proof upon 
the other five proofs, which are still allowed to remain. Kant 
does, indeed, in the second edition omit some few passages from 
various parts of the Critique; but that was owing in the main to 
his desire to protect himself against serious misunderstanding to 
which, as he found, he had very unguardedly laid himself open. 
The second edition alterations are chiefly of the nature of ad- 
ditions. 

Adickes’ theory* that Kant in the “four to five months” com- 
posed a brief outline of his entire argument, and that it was upon 
the framework of this outline that the Critique was elaborated out 
of the older manuscript, may possibly be correct. It has certain- 
ly enabled Adickes to cast much light upon many textual prob- 
lems. But his own supplementary hypothesis in regard to the 
section on the Antinomies, namely, that it formed an older and 
separate treatise, may very profitably be further extended. 
Surely it is unlikely that with the expectation, continued over 
many years, of completion within three months, Kant did not 
possess, at least for the Aesthetic, Dialectic, and Methodology, a 


'Cf. Vaihinger, Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien (Halle, 1902). 
* Embodied in his edition of the Critique (1889). 
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general outline, that dated further back than 1780. And doubt- 
less this outline was itself altered, patched, and recast, in propor- 
tion as insight into the problems of the Analytic, which were those 
that so long deferred publication, deepened and took final form. 

The composite character of the Critique is largely concealed by 
the highly elaborate and extremely artificial arrangement of its 
parts. To this general plan, based upon professedly logical 
principles, Kant has himself given the title, ‘architectonic’; and 
he carries it out with a thoroughness to which all other considera- 
tions, even those of sound reasoning, are made to give way. 
Indeed, he clings to it with the unreasoning affection which not 
infrequently attaches to a favorite hobby. He lovingly elabor- 
ates even its minor detail, and is rewarded by a framework so 
extremely complicated that the most heterogeneous contents can 
be tidily arranged, side by side, in its many compartments. By 
its uniformity and rigor it gives a seemingly systematic order of 
connection even when that is wholly absent. 

But we have still to consider the chief reason for the contradict- 
ory character of the contents of the Critique. It is inseparably 
bound up with what may perhaps be regarded as Kant’s supreme 
merit as a philosophical thinker, especially as shown in the first 
Critique, namely, his open-minded recognition of the complexity 
of the problems dealt with, and of the many difficulties which lie 
in the way of any solution which he is himself able to propound. 
Kant’s method of working seems to have consisted in alternating 
between the various possible solutions, developing each in turn, in 
the hope that some midway position that would share in the 
merits of each might finally disclose itself. When, as frequently 
happened, such a midway solution could not be found, he devel- 
oped his thought along the parallel lines of the alternative views. 


“You know that I do not approach reasonable objections with the intention merely 
of refuting them, but that in thinking them over I always weave them into my 
judgments, and afford them the opportunity of overturning all my most cherished 
beliefs. I entertain the hope that by thus viewing my judgments impartially 
from the standpoint of others some third view that will improve upon my previous 
insight may be obtainable. . . . Long experience has taught me that insight into 
a subject which I am seeking to master is not to be forced, or even hastened, by 
sheer effort, but demands a fairly prolonged period during which I return again and 
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again to the same concepts, viewing them in all their aspects and in their widest 
possible connections, while in the intervals the sceptical spirit awakens, and makes 
trial whether my conclusions can withstand a searching criticism." ‘“‘In mental 
labor of so delicate a character nothing is more harmful than preoccupation with 
extraneous matters. The mind, though not constantly on the stretch, must still, 
alike in its idle and in its favorable moments, lie uninterruptedly open to any chance 
suggestion which may present itself. Relaxations and diversions must maintain 
its powers in freedom and mobility, so that it may be enabled to view the object 
afresh from every side, and so to enlarge its point of view from a microscopic 
to a universal outlook that it adopts in turn every conceivable standpoint, 
verifying the observations of each by means of all the others."? “I am not of 
the opinion of the well-meaning writer who has recommended us never to allow 
doubts in regard to a matter upon which we have once made up our minds. In 
pure philosophy that is not feasible. Indeed the understanding has in itself a 
natural objection to any such procedure. We must consider propositions in all 
their various applications; even when they may not seem to require a special proof, 
we must make trial of their opposites, and in this way fight for delay, until the truth 
becomes in all respects evident.'’* 


That these are no mere pious expressions of good intention, 
but represent Kant’s actual method of working, is amply proved 
by the contents of the Critique. We find Kant constantly alter- 
nating between opposed standpoints, to no one of which he quite 
definitely commits himself, and constantly restating his principles 
in the effort to remove the objections to which, as he recognizes, 
they continue to lie open. The Critique, as already stated, is 
not the exposition of a single unified system, but is the record of 
Kant’s manifold attempts to formulate and to solve his many- 
sided problems. Even those portions of the Critique which 
embody his latest views show that Kant is still unwilling to 
sacrifice insight for the sake of consistency. When he is guilty 
of special pleading—for he cannot be altogether absolved from 
that charge—it is in the interests of his logical architectonic, for 
which, as I have said, he cherishes a quite unreasoning affection, 
not in those of his central principles, that thisoccurs. So far from 
concealing difficulties, or unduly dwelling upon the favoring con- 
siderations, Kant himself enforces the outstanding objections to 
which his conclusions remain subject. If his teaching ison certain 
points very definite, it is in other hardly less important respects 
1 From letter to Marcus Herz, 7th June, 1777. Werke, X, pp. 116-7. 


2 From letter to Marcus Herz, 21st February, 1772. Werke, X, p. 127. 
3 Reflexionen, II, 5. 
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largely tentative. This very greatly increases the value of the 
Critique as an introduction to modern philosophy. The student 
who has steeped himself in its atmosphere, however dissatisfied he 
may perhaps be with many of its doctrines, has had presented to 
him the main requirements which any really adequate metaphysic 
of knowledge must fulfill, and will at least never be in danger of 
underestimating the complexity of the problems with which 
philosophy has to deal. 

Recognition of the patchwork method which Kant has followed 
in composing the Critique has two important consequences. In 
the first place, citation of single passages is quite inconclusive. 
Not only must all the relevant passages be collated; they must 
be interpreted in the light of an historical understanding of the 
various stages in Kant’s development. We must also be prepared 
to find that on certain main questions Kant hesitates between 
opposed positions, and that he nowhere definitively commits 
himself to any quite final expression of view. Secondly, we may 
not proceed on the assumption that Kant’s maturest teaching 
comes where, had the Critique been a unitary work, composed 
upon a definite and previously thought out plan, we should natur- 
ally expect to find it, namely in its concluding portions. The 
teaching of much of the Dialectic, especially in its account of the 
nature of the phenomenal world and of its relation to the knowing 
mind, is only semi-Critical. This is no less true of Kant’s Introduc- 
tion to the Critique. Introductions are usually written last; and 
probably Kant’s Jntroduction was written after completion of the 
Aesthetic, of the Dialectic, and of the Analytic in its earlier forms. 
But it bears all the signs of having been composed prior to the 
working out of several of his most characteristic doctrines in the 
central parts of the first edition Analytic. Thus both Kant’s 
introductory statement of the aims and purposes of the Critique, 
and his application of his results in the solution of metaphysical 
problems, fail to represent in any adequate fashion the new and 
revolutionary principles to which he very gradually but success- 
fully worked his way. The key to the Critique lies in the earlier 
portions of the Analytic. The other parts of the Critique reveal 
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the Critical doctrines only as gradually emerging from the entang- 
ling influence of pre-Critical assumptions. Their teaching has to 
be radically remodelled before they can be made to harmonize 
with what in view both of their intrinsic character and of the 
corresponding second edition alterations must be regarded as 
Kant’s maturest utterances. This was a task which Kant never 
himself attempted. For no sooner had he attained to compara- 
tive clearness on his central problems and briefly expounded them 
in the Deductions of the first edition Analytic, than he hastened 
forward to apply his new principles in the spheres of morality, 
aesthetics, and teleology. When the Critique appeared in 1781 
he was fifty-seven years of age; and he seems to have feared that 
if he allowed these purely theoretical problems, which had already 
occupied his main attention for “‘at least twelve years,”’ to detain 
him longer, he should be debarred from developing and placing 
on permanent record the new metaphysic of ethics which, as the 
references in the first Critique show, had already begun to formul- 
ate itself in his mind. To expend further energy upon the 
perfecting of his theoretical philosophy would be to endanger its 
own best fruits. Even the opportunity in 1787 of the second 
edition of the Critique he used only very sparingly, altering or 
adding only where occasional current criticism—his puzzled 
contemporaries still for the most part maintained a discrete 
silence—had clearly shown that his modes of exposition were 
incomplete or misleading. 
NorMAN Kemp SMITH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL ON NEO-REALISM. 


THERE must be many who agree with the present writer that, in 
the recrudescence of non-idealistic tendencies, contemporary phi- 
losophy has lost more, through the necessity of traversing roads 
already travelled, than it has gained by the better delimitation of the 
issue between idealism and realism. All these should read with 
special satisfaction Mr. Bertrand Russell’s papers, in successive 
numbers of the Monist for 1914. In The Problems of Philosophy 
Mr. Russell had already indicated his disagreement with the usual 
realistic criticism of idealism as ‘plainly absurd’ and had openly 
conceived of sense-data as menta!.' In these more recent papers he 
gives reason for his dissent from that emphatic form of neo-realism 
which he aptly names‘ neutral monism,’ the theory “ that the things 
commonly regarded as mental and the things commonly regarded as 
physical do not differ in respect of any intrinsic property . . . but only 
in respect of arrangement and context" (p. 161). According to . 
this view consciousness is a relation between objects comparable to 
the spatial or the temporal relation; and “ ideas of chairs and tables are 
identical with chairs and tables but are conceived in their mental 
not in their physical context.” 

This reduction of consciousness to a relation perfectly comparable 
with physical relations is opposed by Russell primarily because such 
a reduction is inconsistent with our introspection. Being aware of 
my consciousness of x (a color, for example) is different, he shows, 
from being aware of a relation between x (the color) and y (whether y 
be taken as another color, or as a physiological process. Cf. p. 185; 
Pp. 172-3; p. 436). 

“ It is difficult,” Russell points out (in the second place) for neutral 
monism “ to define the respect in which the whole of my experience 
is different from the things that lie outside.” It is difficult, in 
other words, to account for the distinction actually made between 
myself and other realities. R. B. Perry's naive explanation of a self, 
as that which is connected with a nervous system, is disposed of by 
the obvious fact that “ in order to know that such and such a thing 

Cf. pp. 27, 29 f., 33 ff. 

® These references are to the pages of The Monist, volume XXIV, 1914. 
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lies within my experience it is not necessary to know anything 
about my nervous system.” In fact, as Russell is at pains to urge, 
in a later article (p. 591), “‘a knowledge of physics and physiology 
must not be assumed in theory of knowledge.” 

Neutral monism, in the third place, is entirely unable to account 
for the individuality of experience. A’s experiencing of an object is 
one fact, and B’s experiencing of the object is another fact, and neutral 
monism has no terms in which to describe the distinction (p. 438). 

A final objection to neutral monism is its inability to account for 
error. If there were no distinction between mental and physical 
reality we should have to find in the physical world an “entity cor- 
responding to false belief.” 

In the face of these trenchant criticisms one may well wonder by 
what right Russell retains his position among the neo-realists. The 
main reason for his opposition to idealism is, of course, his belief that 
‘extra-mental’ objects exist. It will be well to scrutinize more 
closely the grounds of this belief. Mr. Russell argues effectively 
against solipsism in the extreme sense in which “ our present exper- 
ience ” is asserted to be “ all-embracing."’ For, he points out, “‘ we 
may know propositions of the form: ‘there are things having such a 
property’ even when we do not know any instance.” For example, 
I may remember that I yesterday knew, what I have to-day for- 
gotten, the name of X, to whom I am being presented. But this 
disproof of solipsism is as compatible with a personalistic as with a 
‘realistic’ philosophy. In truth, Mr. Russell never argues the exis- 
tence of non-mental realities. In The Problems of Philosophy there 
occurs, to be sure (p. 74), the implication that the physical object 
must exist as cause of such and such sense-data. But, for the most 
part, both universals, “which may be experienced by two minds,” 
and physical objects or ‘ things of sense,’ are assumed to exist, some- 
what as Mr. Russell assumes minds other than my own—though he 
calls this last a mere ‘ working hypothesis.’ 

To confess the truth, Russell’s philosophy, as so far outlined, re- 
sembles nothing so much as old-fashioned Cartesian dualism. Of 
course he is not a dualist in the ‘epistemological’ sense of the term 
which the neo-realists have made fashionable, that is, he wisely 
rejects the ‘representative’ or copy-theory of knowledge. But he 
retains the ultimate distinctness of subject and object of knowledge. 
From the charge of holding so comprehensible a position Russell, 
however, is unhappily freed by his cavalier treatment of the self. In 
Russell’s view, consciousness is a sui generis relation called experience, 
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or acquaintance, or awareness, between the subject, “ an entity which 
is acquainted with something,” and the object, “any entity with 
which something is acquainted "’(p. 438. Cf.p.1). But nothing can 
be known about the subject-term of this relation. ‘‘ Subjects,”’ he 
says (p. 441), “are not given in acquaintance”; nothing can be known 
as to their intrinsic nature; ‘‘ they are known merely as referents 
for the relation of acquaintance . . . and other psychical relations.” 

For this conclusion Mr. Russell argues almost exclusively by refer- 
ence to ‘‘ Hume's inability to perceive himself ’’ supplemented by 
the observation,“ I think most unprejudiced observers would agree ” 
(p. 440). It is very difficult to treat this argument seriously. If 
Mr. Russell is really concerned to eliminate the self from knowledge 
he should certainly take into account Kant’s Third Antinomy and 
Transcendental Deduction of the Categories as well as Part IV of 
Hume’s Treatise, Book I. He should analyze the full implication of 
‘knowing the subject’ at all, even as mere ‘referent.’ He should 
explain the difference, on which, in his argument against neutral 
monism, he so strongly insists, between A’s experience and B’s ex- 
perience. Finally, he should endeavor in concrete cases to reduce 
to mere ‘ referent’ the ‘I’ which he so constantly invokes, as, for ex- 
ample, in the statement: ‘‘ Memory makes us call past experiences 
ours. When we can remember experiencing something we include 
the remembered experiencing with our present experience as part of 
one person’s experience."”” By this statement, Russell certainly is 
assuming that ‘I am the same at one time and at another ’ and thus 
no mere referent; and he makes the same tacit implication of a really 
experienced ‘I’ in the attempt to explain “a certain unity im- 
portant to realize but hard to analyze in ‘ my present experience’”’ by 
defining ‘I’ and ‘ now’ in terms of ‘ my present experience "! (pp. 5-6). 
The truth is that Mr. Russell, though an expert logician and often 
a good (if amateur) psychologist, does not always distinguish between 
logical validity and actual experience. No formal difficulty is in- 
volved in treating the subject as a referent and in regarding con- 
sciousness as a relation distinct from the subject. But, inconvenient 
as the fact may be from the standpoint of the logical formula, con- 
sciousness as actually experienced and as normally described is a self 
being conscious. 


1 Italics mine. 
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Since the foregoing paragraphs were written Mr. Russell has pub- 
lished, in The Monist of July, 1915, a paper on ‘“‘ The Ultimate Con- 
stituents of Matter” which supplements his conception of extra- 
mental reality and adds to his arguments against the idealistic account 
of physical reality. But for an obstinate error of ‘common sense’ 
Russell would assent, he declares, to its theory of extra-mental reality. 
Common sense is clearly correct in believing that what we see is 
physica! and is as clearly at fault in believing that what is physical 
must be persistent (p. 401).!_ Russell holds first, that sense-data— 
what we see, hear, and touch—are “ extra-mental . . . andeamong the 
ultimate constituents of matter’? and second in opposition to com- 
mon sense that “the persistent particles of mathematical physics” 
are “logical constructions” (p. 402). Space, so far from being 
‘all-embracing,’ is a largely individual affair. Each man's extra- 
mental object occupies a place (and time) of its own. 

The theory of a multitude of three-dimensional spaces—not to name 
the “crude space of six dimensions” (p. 416)—might be argued for, 
Russell suggests, by the aid of symbolic logic, but the argument would 
be too difficult and too technical to be embarked upon in this article 
(p. 415.) The extra-mental reality of sense-data, so far as he argues 
it at all, he bases on two distinctions: on the fact that ‘what I see,’ 
and ‘ what I hear’ are to be distinguished from ‘seeing’ and ‘ hearing’ 
(p. 404), and on the fact that “colors and noises are not mental in 
the sense of having that . . . peculiarity which belongs to beliefs and 
wishes and volitions"’ (p. 405). But it is clear that the first of these 
arguments tells against solipsism only and that the second does not 
necessarily prove more than the fact that there is a difference between 
perceptual experience and other typesof consciousness. Accordingly, 
the reader comes with great surprise upon the concluding sentences 
in which Mr. Russell, while disclaiming the conviction that his theory 
“is certainly true,” adds that it “‘may be true”’ and that this is 
“more than can be said for any other theory " (p. 417), except that 
of Leibniz which he regards as “closely analogous’’ to his own. 
The idealist, as the earlier paragraphs of this discussion have indi- 
cated, concurs in Russell’s criticism of other realistic systems and 
may well agree that, given Russell’s constant, unjustified assumption 
of existent extra-mental reality, his account of it “may be true.” 
But the idealistic reader will also insist that Mr. Russell’s consideration 


1 References, in what follows, are to The Monist, volume XXV, 1915. 
* Russell notes the approximation to the view of Nunn and to that of S. 
Alexander. 
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of the non-realistic position is, in an extreme degree, superficial; that 
he has not so much as touched upon the fundamental argument against . 
the existence of non-mental realities and that he has argued against 
only the solipsistic form of idealism. 
Mary Wauiton CALKINs. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By Turopore De Lacuna, 
Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College. New York, 
The Macmillan Co.—pp. xi, 414. $1.75. 

“ Unimportant if true. Such,” in Mr. De Laguna’s summarizing 
comment (p. 268), “is the case with hedonism.” ‘ Unim- 
portant if true”’ will be, I am inclined to think, the college stu- 
dent’s impression of ethics as a whole after an introduction by 
Mr. De Laguna. According to Mr. De Laguna, ethics is to be treated 
as a science. His conception of science leans in the direction of em- 
pirical observation rather than of organized thought and seems to be 
modelled after natural history rather than after natural science. 
The result is that in his hands ethics becomes mainly a collection of 
interesting and somewhat curious opinions gathered by a foreign and 
non-human observer. That these opinions stand for life and death 
decisions on the part of living, thinking, and sadly perplexed human 
beings, is left somewhat remote. Like the specimens in a museum 
of natural history, it seems that ethical opinions have no inner and 
spiritual side worth speaking of. 

This ostensibly scientific point of view, combining an ethical scep- 
ticism with a dogmatism of fact, determines in a rather interesting 
and consistent fashion (adopting for the moment the natural-history 
standpoint) the treatment of the whole subject. For example, the 
student is fairly exhorted not to attempt exact definitions; in other 
words, not to take ethical problems and distinctions too seriously. 
The discussion of freedom and responsibility is cut short by the state- 
ment—as a matter of settled scientific opinion—that a belief in de- 
terminism leaves the rationality of effort undisturbed,—really a very 
nice question. In the historical section, ethical theories are treated 
as external and also as isolated facts. It is thus, for example, that 
hedonism becomes “‘ unimportant, if true.” If, in the case of modern 
hedonism, we go below the surface and study hedonism in connection 
with economic theory and the rise of industrialism (as it is presented 
by Sir Leslie Stephen in his “‘ English Utilitarians”’), we may reach 
the conclusion that hedonism represents an attitude towards life 
which is neither practically unimportant nor altogether untrue. And 
when Mr. De Laguna takes up the problem of ‘ value,’ in Part III— 
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his nearest approach to the question of what I am to do—it seems 
that the problem of life is hardly more than a matter of effecting a 
neatly impersonal arrangement from a collection of impersonal needs 
of various shapes and sizes, like a child making patterns from kinder- 
garten blocks. 

I am therefore disposed to take Mr. De Laguna’s “‘ Introduction” 
as a triumphant refutation of the theory that ethics is an impersonal 
science. On the other hand, the book has the merits of the method 
along with the defects; and in many respects the workmanship is 
excellent. It is rich in apt illustration. No words are wasted in 
empty edification. And nothing is wasted in ‘style’; if anything, 
the style is rather too casual for the complexities of the subject. 
Altogether, if we accept the natural-scientific point of view, we shall 
admit that the point of view is well worked out. 

And from any point of view, the arrangement is excellent. Part I 
covers “‘ The Field of Ethics "’ and is devoted mainly to the considera- 
tion of such general questions as the relation of character and conduct 
and the meaning of responsibility and freedom. Little space is wasted 
over the question, wholly uninteresting to the beginner, but usually 
the subject of lengthy formal discussion in text-books of ethics, of 
the relation of ethics to other sciences. Part II, comprising nearly 
half the book, gives us ‘“‘ The Classical Schools.”’ Part III is con- 
structive, under the title of ‘‘ The Evolutionary Theory of Moral 
Values.” 

Here Mr. De Laguna seems to think that the introduction of the 
conception of evolution renders all earlier statements of moral prob- 
lems meaningless. He is even disposed to treat the absence of an 
evolutionary standpoint in ancient ethics as somewhat reprehensible. 
In particular, the traditional antithesis of virtue and happiness has 
been exploded. And yet it seems somehow to reappear in the evo- 
lutionary view as an antithesis between radicalism and conservatism, 
between values to be realized (as I may put it) and values realized. 
It seems not to occur to Mr. De Laguna that under these terms the 
problem looms as large as ever. Perhaps this is because the evo- 
lutionary standpoint leads him to assume, opaquely, that progress 
(or shall we say, movement in an intransitive series?) is in itself a 
good. 

But why should I strive for a higher level of personal culture when 
I am comfortable as I am? Why strive for a more complete social 
justice when present conditions suit me? And if it turns out that, 
in the order of evolution, the satisfaction of older wants is always 
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balanced—or overbalanced—by the appearance of newer needs, then 
what is the use of evolution? In general, what is the status of a 
value which is not an immediate cash-value? These are some of 
the questions that confront those who are actually undergoing the 
process of evolution and upon whom rests the responsibility of direct- 
ing their own evolution—if direction is to be admitted. They seem 
to be unintelligible and indiscernible from the standpoint of evolution 
as an externally observed natural process. 

Driving a motor-car is a very different thing from watching a 
motor-car go. Mr. De Laguna’s science of ethics undertakes to 
watch human life go. I shall not deny that this is one of the points 
of view from which human life is to be treated. Life is, if you please, 
‘behavior.’ But the behavior that is open to external and imper- 
sonal observation is so small a portion of the whole of life that a de- 
scription of life from this point of view is bound to give us a collection 
of merely curious and unintelligible customs, like the habits of the 
lower animals. And nowhere is the inadequacy of the point of view 
more clearly illustrated than in the attempt to construct an imper- 


sonal ethics. 
WARNER FITE. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


German Philosophy and Politics. By Joun Dewey. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1915.—pp. 134. 

It seems a far cry from the Critique of Pure Reason and the cate- 
gorical imperative to German militaristic philosophy. The great 
European conflict has led to the revision of many of our interpre- 
tations and opinions, but it is hard to believe that the teachings of a 
Bernhardi had their beginnings in the system of the peace-loving and 
humanitarian sage of Kénigsberg. Many a harsh judgment has been 
pronounced upon Kant in our country within recent years, but, so 
far as I know, Professor Dewey is the first thinker to find the seed of 
what is now dubbed the Prussian theory of politics in the teachings of 
the great criticist. He regards as Kant’s germinal idea the idea of a 
dual legislation of reason by which are marked off the realms of science 
and morals; causal dependence is sovereign in the one, freedom in 
the other. This, according to Professor Dewey, gives us the clue to 
the understanding of Germany; the chief mark of German civilization 
is its combination of self-conscious idealism with unsurpassed technical 
efficiency and organization in the varied fields of action. The more 
the Germans accomplish in the way of material conquest, the more 
they are conscious of fulfilling an ideal mission. Another feature of 
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the Kantian philosophy which has left its mark upon German thought 
is its emphasis upon the a priori. Now, empirically grounded truths 
are discussable, they have a humane and social quality; truths of 
pure reason evade the logic of experience and become the spoil of a 
logic of fanaticism. A hierarchically ordered State will feel an affinity 
for a philosophy of fixed categories. There are also elements in 
Kant’s philosophy of morals which have led to dangerous consequences. 
The gospel of duty has an invigorating ring, but unfortunately it is 
empty and formal: it tells men that to do their duty is their supreme 
law of action, but it does not tell them what their duties specifically 
are. Moreover, the motive which measures duty is wholly inner, 
purely a matter of inner consciousness. Now when the practical 
political situation called for universal military service, the gospel of 
duty devoid of content naturally lent itself to the consecration and 
idealization of such specific duties as the existing order might prescribe. 
Individuals have always sacrificed themselves for their country’s 
good, but in Germany this sacrifice, in peace and in war, has been 
systematically reinforced by an inner mystic sense of a Duty raising 
men to the plane of the universal and eternal. Furthermore, a gospel 
of duty separated from empirical purposes and results (upon human 
welfare) tends to gag the intelligence and is socially irresponsible. 
There is something uncanny, Professor Dewey thinks, in the scorn 
which German ethics pours upon a theory which takes account of 
practical motives. When an aggressive and commercial nation 
carries on commerce and war simply from the motive of obedience 
to duty, there is awakened an unpleasant suspicion of a suppressed 
“‘ psychic complex.” 

Another Kantian idea necessarily leads to a philosophy of society 
and the State. Morality is the achievement of the self-conscious 
reason of man through conquest of nature. Manis by nature evil and 
morality a ceaseless battle to transform all the natural desires of man 
into willing servants of the law and purpose of reason. The natural 
relations of man to man are those of an unsociable sociableness; but 
mutual antagonism is more of a force in evolving man from savagery 
to civilization than are the kindly and sociable instincts. Kultur 
and civilization do not mean the same thing for the German. Civili- 
zation is a natural and largely unconscious growth; Kultur is de- 
liberate and conscious, the fruit of natural motives which have been 
transformed by the inner spirit. Morality is necessary to culture; 
it is primarily not an individual trait or possession, but a conquest 
of the community won through devotion to ‘duty.’ We find such 
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thoughts expressed in German discussions of the war: the war is con- 
ceived as an outer manifestation of a great spiritual struggle, in which 
what is really at stake is the supreme value of the German attitude 
in philosophy, science, and social questions generally, the ‘‘ specifically 
German habits of feeling and thinking.’’ Similarly, society is con- 
ceived as something empirical and external, while the State is a 
moral entity, the creation of self-conscious reason operating in behalf 
of the spiritual and ideal interests of its members. Its function is 
cultural, educative; the furthering of an ideal ethical community. 
The same thing is true of wars which are really national. Conquest 
through conflict is the law of morals everywhere. 

In Kant we find only the beginnings of this political philosophy, 
according to Professor Dewey. He is still held back by the individ- 
ualism of the eighteenth century. Everything legal and political 
is conceived by him as external, unmoral. At the same time it is the 
business of the State to hinder hindrances to freedom: to establish 
social conditions of outward order in which truly moral acts may 
gradually evolve a kingdom of humanity. It therefore has a moral 
basis and an ultimate moral function. But Kant was cosmopolitan, 
not nationalistic, in his feelings; he upheld the ideal of an ultimate 
republican federation of states. There was, however, an aspect of 
Kant’s doctrine which gave the patriotic Fichte his clue for transform- 
ing the Kantian philosophy. Kant had taught that the object of moral 
legislation is to realize the purposes of free rational action within 
the sense world. According to Fichte, the world of sense must be 
regarded from the very start as material which the free, rational, 
moral Ego has created in order to have material for its own adequate 
realization of will. His doctrine of the primacy of the Deed and of the 
Duty to achieve freedom through moral self-assertion against ob- 
stacles was one that could be preached with noble moral fervor in 
connection with the difficulties and needs of a divided and conquered 
Germany. The key to the political regeneration of Germany was to 
be found in a moral and spiritual regeneration effected by means of 
education. Education is the work of the State; hence the State 
must have the organization and power to control the conditions of life. 
The outcome of this reasoning is a State Socialism, based on moral 
and idealistic grounds, not on economic considerations. Fichte’s 
ultimate goal is a universal state, which, however, cannot be realized 
until we have passed through a period of the nationalistic closed 
state. Only through the educational activities of the State and its 
complete regulation of the industrial activities of its members does 
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the potential moral freedom of individuals become an established 
reality. 

Fichte’s system was an effective weapon in winning the battle of 
bending the German sentiments of dualism and individualism to the 
spirit of national unity. After Jena, he urges the unique mission of 
Germany as a motive for securing national unity and the overthrow 
of the conqueror; the Germans are represented as the sole people who 
recognize the principles of spiritual freedom, of freedom won by 
action in accord with reason. For Germany to win is no selfish gain; 
it is an advantage to all the nations. 

In the grosser sense of the words, Professor Dewey declares, Ger- 
many has not held that might makes right, but it has been told by its 
philosophers that it is the business of ideal right to gather might to 
itself. Past history is the record of the gradual realization in the 
Germanic State of the divine idea; future history must uphold and 
expand what has been accomplished. War is the final seal of devotion 
to the extension of the kingdom of the Absolute on earth. 

In the last chapter, which to my mind is the best in the book, Pro- 
fessor Dewey traces the development of the German philosophy of 
history in Kant, Fichte and Hegel, and points out that the German 
attitude of the day has its roots not in Darwin or Nietzsche, but in 
the classical idealistic philosophy culminating in Hegel. He con- 
cludes that Kant still remains the philosopher of Germany; he thinks 
that the attempts of his successors to bridge the gap between the 
world of necessity and the world of freedom and set up a wholly 
unified philosophy, failed, historically speaking, but that they con- 
tributed an indispensable ingredient to the contemporary German 
spirit; they helped people the Kantian void of the supersensible with 
the substantial figures of the State and its Historical Evolution and 
Mission. 

Professor Dewey has embarked upon what he himself confesses to 
be a precarious undertaking, in this interesting book of his, that of 
singling out ‘‘ some one thing in German philosophy as of typical 
importance in understanding German national life.’ That one thing 
is what he conceives to be the germinal idea in Kant’s philosophy: 
the doctrine of the two worlds. This idea is taken to be the key to 
our understanding of German civilization, its self-conscious idealism 
and unsurpassed technical efficiency and organization. It is true 
that German philosophy has for the most part remained idealistic, 
but it may well be doubted whether Germany as a whole (German 
life, German politics, German civilization) has been any more idealis- 
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tic in recent years than the other nations. We heard a good deal, 
before the war, of the materialism rampant in Germany, and of what 
writers were pleased to call the ‘Americanization’ of the German 
people. But admitting the idealistic predilections of the Germans, 
we cannot hold idealism or a priorism responsible for their exag- 
gerated nationalism, any more than we can hold Christianity respon- 
sible for the notion that God is at heart a German and the faithful 
assistant of the German war department. 

If we mean by Kantianism Fichtean and Hegelian political thought 
and philosophy, it is true that Kantianism helped to formulate a 
sense of Germany’s national mission and destiny. Kant himself, 
however, was too big to fall into a narrow nationalism. Even Fichte 
in his patriotic period regarded German leadership in culture only 
as a preliminary stage in the progress to a larger humanitarianism, 
while Hegel believed in the alternation of nations, one giving way to 
the other in the march of civilization toward the realization of the 
divine idea. There is nothing inherent in the doctrine of the two 
worlds that compelled German idealism to take the course described 
by Professor Dewey; the line from Kant to Bernhardi did not have to 
be followed. To place the highest value on Mind does not necessarily 
compel one to place it on the German mind. The war of Independ- 
ence aroused intense patriotism and nationalism in Germany, and 
idealism became tinctured with Germanism. Philosophy was made 
to serve as the handmaiden of German politics. The Germans were 
not the first to consider themselves the chosen people of God nor will 
they be the last. 

Professor Dewey's book, however, furnishes a most interesting and 
instructive account of the fortunes of a Weltanschauung pressed into 
the service of politics. It shows how the system of Kant made a union 
of mechanism and freedom possible, theoretically and practically; 
how Fichte developing Kant’s thought compelled the world of sense 
into the service of the mind, and how, fired by the patriotic fervor of 
the times, he looked upon the German mind and a hoped-for Social- 
istic State as the temporary expressions of God's purpose to realize a 
higher human freedom; how Hegel interpreted political history as the 
overcoming of one great State by the other; and how these thoughts of 
Fichte and Hegel may be utilized to serve as an ethical justification of 
Modern Germany's demand for the place in the sun. And the book 
helps us to understand the soil in which the belief in Germany's mission 
as the leader of all the nations found nourishment; it shows that even 
without Darwin and Nietzsche the so-called philosophy of might could 
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have resulted, and most likely did result, from the laying together of 
the ideas of idealistic philosophers and the deeds of realistic statesmen. 
One is impressed, in studying the history of German philosophy in its 
relations with German politics, with the tremendous power of ideas 
when supported by practical efficiency and the will to succeed. In 
spite of its impatience with pragmatism, Germany seems to be the 
most pragmatist nation in the world today. Perhaps we may say, the 
German will to be a nation pressed into its service a system of thought 
which satisfied the idealistic longings of the German and yet permitted 
him to keep his gaze firmly fixed upon the good things of the world, 
which allowed him to revel in the realm of spirit and at the same time 
urged him to carry on trade and war. However that may be, the 
wish seems to be the father to a great deal of thinking which comes to 
us from Germany in these days of war, and only those who share the 
German wish can accept the German reasons. 

Space prevents us from considering the concluding portion of Profes- 
sor Dewey’s suggestive book, in which he inquires into the problem 
which American life and philosophy have to meet today. His remarks 
in this connection are wise and deserve the attention of all who have 
the welfare of our own country at heart. He is right in pointing out 
that ‘“‘ the present European situation forces home upon us the need 
for constructive planning,’”’ and that ‘a philosophy which should 
articulate and consolidate the ideas to which our social practice com- 
mits us would clarify and guide our future endeavor.” 


FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Know Thyself. By BERNARDINO VaARIsco. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1915.—pp. xxix, 327. 

This new volume of the Library of Philosophy is a translation of the 
author’s Conosci te Stesso (i912). In the task of translating the work 
Dr. Guglielmo Salvadori has had the assistance of Professor A. E. 
Taylor, of the University of St. Andrews, who has read the manuscript 
in its entirety. The contents of the book fall into an Introduction, 
seven chapters, and three appendices. The Introduction is a general 
summary of the argument of the volume. The chapter headings are 
as follows: chapter I, The First Principle; chapter II, The Subject; 
chapter III, Reality; chapter IV, Fact and Cognition; chapter V, 
Thought; chapter VI, Unity and Multiplicity; chapter VII, The 
Absolute. The appendices deal with the following subjects: Experi- 
ence, Religion, Philosophy; Human Knowledge; The Great Problems 
(Massimi Problemi) and its Critics. The translator has added a short 
but helpful index. 
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“‘Intelligendo se, intelligit omnia alia.’ These words, which St. 
Thomas Aquinas applied to God and which the author applies to the 
individual subject, indicate very clearly the point of view of the book, 
namely, that the knowledge of the self involves ultimately the knowl- 
edge of reality. Subject and object, we are told, are elements in one 
unity. Hence, in knowing the object the subject is really only becom- 
ing acquainted with itself; for the subject implies the object and is 
implied by it. ‘ To construct philosophy, to study reality in its con- 
creteness, is therefore at once to construct the theory of knowledge and 
to develop the cognition which the subject has of itself’’ (p. 7). In 
fact, I can never know anything but myself, since the object, known or 
knowable, is a constituent of myself. This, however, is not solipsism. 
“* The true conclusion is this: I have no means and no right to assert 
or to assume anything which is not implicit in me. In other words, 
nothing exists which is not implicit in me: I ama centre of the universe” 
(p. 9). 

But, as a self-conscious being, a centre of the universe, I am not 
wholly clearly conscious; my explicit consciousness is only a small 
part of my total reality. The great underlying sea of subconsciousness 
is as truly a part of myself as is my more explicit consciousness. ‘‘ Over 
and above the clear or actual consciousness, there is another, and 
much larger, sphere of subconsciousness. And that such a subcon- 
sciousness exists, is an undeniable implication of consciousness. I 
remember; that, which I now remember, would not be that element of 
my consciousness which in fact it is, if it had not already been an 
element of subconsciousness. Our being clearly conscious is in every 
case the result of a process which implies subconscious elements, and 
partly takes place in subconsciousness"’ (p. xiv). However, there is 
no break between consciousness and subconsciousness; the latter, we 
are reminded, is no deus ex machina introduced into the discussion for 
the purpose of eliminating difficulties. It is rather the necessary 
presupposition of explicit conscious experience. ‘‘ Consciousness is 
nothing but subconsciousness organized "’ (p. xiv). 

The above considerations lead to the view that in the particular sub- 
ject there are really two consciousnesses, or unities, namely, a primitive 
one and a secondary one. The primitive unity, or the unity of primi- 
tive consciousness, is so inchoate that we cannot represent it to ourselves 
with clearness—it is a “uniform aggregate, in which there are no 
distinctions.’’ We must assume it, however, as the necessary condition 
of the secondary unity, which more properly is called the self. Between 
these two consciousnesses there is an organic relation; the primitive 
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unity develops into the secondary unity, and the development is a 
process of organization—the difference between them is only a differ- 
ence in degree of complexity of organization, for the primitive unity is 
still a unity (pp. 39 ff.). “There are evidently several secondary 
unities. The question is, whether each of them is the development of 
a particular primitive unity, or whether all of them are the result of 
the development of one and the same primitive unity’’ (pp. 42-43). 
This question the author regards as a fundamental problem, it being 
one of the chief objects of the book to suggest the solution. The 
answer which he insists upon is, in short, that “‘ the primitive unities 
are as many, irreducible to each other, as the real or possible secondary 
unities’’ (p. 43). Each primitive unity evolves into a necessarily 
single subject; while the existence of several subjects implies the 
existence of as many primitive unities (p. 45). 

Obviously, subjects are related to each other; they form a system. 
It is true that the developed subjects are not all consciously related 
to each other; they are, however, potentially related. There is no 
subject with which it is intrinsically impossible for another subject 
to enter into relations, and “ the possibility of entering into (explicit, 
conscious) relations is already a kind of (implicit, subconscious) 
relation"’ (p. 49). It is necessary to assume, therefore, that the primi- 
tive unities are related to all others. Thus the system among the sub- 
jects is a polycentric system, asystem of many centres. “‘ There are 
primitive (absolutely primitive) unities of consciousness or, more 
exactly, of subconsciousness; there are many of them, not independent 
of each other, for on the contrary each of them exists only in so far 
as the system exists, but, as unities, mutually co-ordinated and capable 
of developing through their reciprocal actions and reactions” (p. 54). 

Our conclusion, then, is that the phenomenal universe (since every 
phenomenon is a distinct element in the experience, actual or possible, 
of a subject) is a unity in multiplicity. It is a system of many spon- 
taneous unities, which are coessential to each other and which imply 
eachother. ‘‘ A multiplicity of spontaneous primitive unities, solidary 
with one another and therefore elements of one single unity: in this 
way, and in this way alone, the universe is conceived as a system” 
(p. 165). This conception removes the apparent antagonism between 
causality and rationality, between indeterminism and determinism. 
Causal relations and relative indeterminism arise from the spontaneity 
of the primitive unities of which the universe is composed; logical, or 
rational, relations and necessity are explained by reference to the 
essential solidarity of these spontaneous centres. But there is no 
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contradiction here: the spontaneity of each primitive unity, though it 
is the source of indeterminate variation, is controlled and regulated by 
its essential connection with the similar spontaneity of other primitive 
unities—just as the movements of the individual in the crowd are 
determined by the movements of the crowd, even though the individual 
is an irreducible element of the group (pp. 156-157). 

Now it is obvious that, if these primitive unities thus imply each 
other, if they are several centres of one system, then they must have 
something in common. What is this guid in terms of which the spon- 
taneities form a universe? It is “indeterminate Being—that Being 
which a subject cannot but think in order to exist, and of which every 
subject and every fact is a determination” (p. 265). Beyond this 
general and vague statement the author does not care togo in answer 
to this question, evidently of so much importance to his doctrine. 
He leaves us confronted with the alternative: either theism or pan- 
theism, either Being has determinations which make it personal 
or it is identical with those ‘determinations by which the phe- 
nomenal world is constituted.’’ His final word is that ‘the ascer- 
tained elements” are not sufficient to justify a choice (p. 266). 

Such appear to be the main contentions of this substantial volume. 
From these general principles follow other considerations, which ideal- 
ists and others from Berkeley down have insisted upon. Among 
them, and perhaps of chief importance, are the doctrines that “ the 
reality of the physical world is simply its being a distinct element in 
the field of total experience "’ (p. 68); that “‘an abstraction, when it is 
not apprehended as such, transforms itself, for speculative thought, 
into an hypostasis "’ (p. 71); that every fact, including illusions, dreams 
and hallucinations, is real, but only in its relations (pp. 73 ff.); that 
thought and reality are coterminous, and no part of reality falls essen- 
tially beyond the limits of knowledge; and, finally, that knowledge is 
more than bare abstract cognition, involving as it does doing as well as 
thinking. 

There is nothing newin all of this; indeed, there is nothing new in 
the whole book, except the manner of expression. Its fundamental 
doctrine is very closely related to the monadology of Leibnitz—so 
closely related, in fact, that it seems to the present writer to have 
attaching to it all of the difficulties of the Leibnitzian point of view. 
Berkeley, Hume and Kant are also drawn upon; while the author 
frankly recognizes his indebtedness to Hegel, whose doctrine he claims 
to refute only in so far as he ‘‘ determines better and completes that 
doctrine” (p. 320). On the other hand, there is here no servile following 
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of another's ideas; the author makes a sustained and serious attempt 
to state in systematic form truth, which others may have contended 
for perhaps, but in which he firmly believes. And the result of his 
effort is a book which must be regarded as among the important works 
of contemporary thinkers. 

If one were so disposed, one would not have great difficulty in finding 
faults, more or less serious, in the book. In the first place, while the 
author is willing to reserve judgment concerning matters on which he 
has not reached a final decision, he is inclined to be too cock-sure on 
other questions which, in the minds of some, are still debatable. And 
the reader soon grows weary of being reminded that comprehension of 
the author’s point of view, though difficult, is necessary. Furthermore 
there are many points which are passed over in the discussion with too 
great rapidity and concerning which too much is assumed. For 
example, the assertion that consciousness is subconsciousness organized 
is not obviously true, indeed the meaning of the statement is not so 
apparent that he who reads may discern it; and yet I have nowhere 
found a clear-cut explanation and proof of the proposition. Of more 
serious import is the criticism that some of the basic tenets of the book 
are not made clear, either as regards their meaning or their justification. 
The primitive unity of consciousness, for example, is a fundamental 
category of the system which the author aims to build; and yet one 
searches in vain for a comprehensible definition of it, for a clear state- 
ment of the difference between it and subconsciousness from which it 
apparently somehow differs (p. 39), and for an explanation of how it 
evolves into that secondary unity of consciousness, that explicit 
consciousness, which is the content to which the pronoun ‘I’ usually 
refers. Despite these deficiencies, however, the book is stimulating 
and suggestive, and is a worthy example of what Italian thought has 
to contribute to the solution of our common philosophical problems. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILton. 
Vingt-quatriéme année—1913. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1914. 
—pp. 270. 

The present volume of the Année contains articles by MM. V. 
Delbos, Lewis Robinson, Ch. Maillard, G. Lechalas, F. Pillon, and 
H. Bois, and a philosophical bibliography in which sixty-six works 
published in France during 1913 are reviewed by MM. Pillon and 
Dauriac, the latter of whom, for the first time since the Année began, 
has failed to contribute an original article. 
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In the first article entitled ‘‘ Le ‘Cogito’ de Descartes et la philosophie 
de Locke,"” M. V. Delbos, taking account of the fact that Locke's 
opposition to Descartes is a commonplace in the history of modern 
philosophy, undertakes to trace certain currents of Cartesianism 
apparent in Locke’s work. In developing the Cogito as a prime 
certain idea, Descartes also indicates the criteria of all true knowledge: 
clarity and distinctness of ideas. And by idea Descartes means all 
that is immediately conceived by the mind (vs. the body). Like 
Descartes, Locke proceeds from knowledge to things, not from things 
to knowledge; but, failing to appreciate Descartes’ emphasis upon the 
priority of pure thought, Locke points to sensation as the original 
source of our ideas. Sensation, however, is not the only source of 
knowledge, and reflection demands recognition as the other source; in 
this way the Cartesian dualism of sense and understanding is partly 
assimilated by Locke. Descartes regards thought as the essence of 
the soul substance; Locke finds personal identity in the consciousness 
of self, thus advocating an ideal, instead of a substantial identity. That 
this treatment of the soul, by affecting the necessity of the Cartesian 
mind-body dualism, also tends to question its validity, is indicated by 
Locke’s query whether God could not have conferred on matter the 
capacity tothink. M. Delbos finds that Locke has taken from Cartesi- 
anism only a general idealistic method. Lacking a very clear idea 
of the Cartesian doctrine of truth, Locke regards intuitive and demon- 
strative knowledge as true because it seems to us to be true, without 
inquiring what it is that makes the apparently true really true. The 
correction and expansion of Locke’s method by Berkeley and Hume 
result in phenomenalistic idealism, freed alike from the notion of sub- 
stance and from the notion of rational truth, both of which Cartesian 
doctrines Locke had appropriated without assimilating them. From 
another angle, we can see Condillac and his disciples disembarrassing 
Locke’s constructive method from the innate faculties which it had 
retained despite its opposition to innate ideas. 

M. Lewis Robinson in his article, ‘‘ Un solipsiste au XVIII" siécle,” 
discusses the work of Claude Brunet, a thinker whose boldness, out- 
stripping Berkeley's both as a solipsist and as an idealist, places him 
in closer relation to Fichte than to the Bishop of Cloyne. Lacking 
the capacity to express his ideas effectively, or to link them to the 
philosophic thought of his age, Brunet’s originality did not impress 
his contemporaries seriously enough to win him a place in the philo- 
sophic hall of fame. 

The third article bears the title ‘Les antinomies mathématiques 
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de Kant et l’idée de temps." The author, M. Ch. Maillard, believes 
that Kant has arbitrarily limited the number of the mathematical 
antinomies by failing to include the antinomy arising out of the prob- 
lem of the continuity of change: Thesis: All change in the world takes 
place by the addition of discrete states; Amtithesis: All change in the 
world takes place in accordance with the law of continuity. Before 
turning to his discussion of this neglected antinomy, M. Maillard notes 
that Kant’s solution of the first antinomy (the world has a beginning 
in time—the world has no beginning in time) is in reality an accept- 
ance of the antithesis, and deals with the views of MM. Couturat 
and Milhaud and with those of the Russian thinker African Spir, 
which lead to the conclusion that the very existence of the present 
world implies a beginning of the world. The antinomy of change 
resolves itself to the following reasoning: if, in passing from state a to 
state 6, the changing thing had to traverse an infinity of terms, 
b would never come into existence, since, by definition, the series 
is inexhaustible. Renouvier recognizes this opposition of our 
thought to the supposition that an infinite number of successive 
events could take place in the interval separating two of our per- 
ceptions. Kant’s successors, Fichte and Schelling, attempt to solve 
this difficulty, Fichte by distinguishing between the real and the re- 
flective Ego, Schelling by declaring that the infinite series is continuous 
for the productive intuition but discrete and synthetic for reflection. 
These views and distinctions are developed today by M. Bergson, who 
maintains the possibility of reconciling the continuity and the dis- 
continuity of change by attributing the former to intuition and the 
latter to the understanding, a position which, according to the author, 
leads M. Bergson to contradictions. Indirect opposition to Kant who, 
regarding the law of the continuity of all change as an indubitable 
principle a priori, ignores the antinomy therein involved, and to those 
of Kant’s successors who have tried to maintain the possibility of an 
infinite continuity in change, M. Maillard upholds, in this antinomy as 
in the first antinomy of time, the validity of the thesis: the world has 
a beginning in time, and change is discontinuous. But does this mean 
that time itself has had a beginning and is discontinuous? This 
difficulty arises only when we identify temporal change with time 
itself. Real succession is discrete (Renouvier), but time itself is an 
abstract concept which need not logically exclude the concept of 
continuity (Hamelin). According to M. Maillard, if time is the simple 
schema of empirical succession, it has commenced with the latter; and 
if it is a concept, the continuity essential to it does not involve the 
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necessity of regarding change itself as continuous. The Transcendental 
Analytic demands a revision of the Transcendental Aesthetic and M. 
Maillard raises the question whether Kant himself was not conscious 
of the necessity of this revision. 

M. Lechalas, in the next article, ‘‘ Les années de maturité d’Eugéne 
Fromentin,”’ completes his study, published in 1911, of the apprentice- 
ship of the great painter and writer of the Sahara, basing his discussion 
on the recently published volume of M. Pierre Blanchon, Correspond- 
ances et fragments inédits d’ Eugene Fromentin. 

In his article, ‘‘ Comment s'est formée et developpée la doctrine néo- 
criticiste de Charles Renouvier,” the editor, M. F. Pillon, undertakes 
to explain how the general ideas of the neo-critical doctrine formed 
themselves in the mind of Charles Renouvier: the law of number, the 
principle of relativity, the idea of a first and absolute beginning, 
creationism, libertarianism, belief in the unity of God. The author 
discusses the origin and the development of Renouvier’s thought, 
indicating the essential reasons which, in his view, make the powerful 
theory of Renouvier inconsistent and in need of correction and com- 
pletion. The article takes its cue from one of the last chapters of 
Renouvier’s work, Esquisse d'une classification systématique des doctrines 
philosophiques, and M. Pillon’s general treatment is largely based on 
that work. 

The last article, by M. H. Bois, is entitled ‘‘ Le ‘retour éternel’ 
de Nietzsche.” Readers of the Stoics, Plotinus, Blanqui, Spencer, 
Le Bon, Guyau, and others, know that Nietzsche was not the first 
exponent of the idea of eternal recurrence. But Nietzsche's expression 
and use of it were so striking that it has become in a peculiar sense a 
Nietzschean doctrine. Nietzsche’s own record of his vivid experience 
in August, 1881, when the idea first “came to him” “at Sils Maria, 
6500 ft. above sea level and much more above all things human,” and 
of the deep emotional states to which the idea gave rise, has led his 
commentators to seek and find several psychological explanations of 
this episode in Nietzsche's life to which we owe so many great pages in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. M. Benoist Hanappier explains it as a case 
of false recognition. Again, as Fouillée and Héffding have noted, the 
philologist-philosopher Nietzsche could and probably did borrow his 
idea from the Greeks, or perhaps from Guyau or some other exponent 
of the doctrine of eternal recurrence. Moreover, there is record that 
Nietzsche was aware of this doctrine in his youth. So, alongside of the 
possible explanation of Nietzsche's experience at Sils Maria as a case 
of false recognition, there is the other explanation that Nietzsche 
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mistook for a radically new idea and for a while guarded as a secret a 
doctrine which was old, not only in the history of thought, but in the 
history of Nietzsche’s own thought,—that Nietzsche's experience, in 
other words, was of the sort which M. Flournoy has designated as 
cryptomnésie. After this discussion of the psychology of Nietzsche’s 
experience, M. Bois gives an account and a criticism of the doctrine 
of eternal recurrence as it was developed by Nietzsche. The sum of 
forces constituting the universe is constant and determined; the 
universe can neither diminish nor grow; the forces in the universe 
are eternally active. No matter how great the number of possi- 
ble phenomenal combinations, therefore, infinite time has exhausted 
them all in the past, and universal evolution is thus bound to repeat 
itself and go eternally through the same immense cycle. Is this 
doctrine useful, in case it be true, and is it true, is it really tenable? 
M. Daniel Halévy finds in Nietzsche’s thought an insoluble antinomy 
between his two favorite ideas, that of the eternal recurrence and that 
of the Superman, an antinomy evidenced in Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
especially toward the end. On the one hand, humanity is urged to 
bring forth something higher, something new, the Superman; on the 
other, “there is nothing new under the sun.”’ M. Ernst Horneffer, 
on the other hand, sees no contradiction between the two ideas. Only 
victorious life, only the Superman, could endure the idea of eternal 
recurrence. This idea is therefore the terrible instrument in the hands 
of the philosopher, to educate humanity up to the point where the 
idea will no longer be terrible. Thus M. Oskar Ewald has drawn two 
Nietzschean categorical imperatives:—one from the idea of eternal 
recurrence, “‘ Act at every instant of your life as if that instant had an 
eternal value and were to multiply itself to infinity,”’ and the other 
from the idea of the Superman, “‘ Act always as if you willed that the 
Superman be born of you, seek as far as you can to realize him in your- 
self."". But both of these categorical imperatives lose all their signifi- 
cance just as soon as we recall the rigorous deterministic basis on which 
Nietzsche's whole doctrine of eternal recurrence rests. If ‘there is 
nothing new under the sun,’ all our wishes and aspirations are ‘ vanity 
of vanities.’ The miserable man can find scant inspiration in the 
prospect of the eternal recurrence of his wretchedness; even the happi- 
est man, as Leopardi says, would find life unsatisfactory if only repeti- 
tion, and no further happiness, were possible for him. Indeed, the 
Hindu doctrine of transmigration has an advantage over Nietzsche’s 
eternal recurrence, for it holds out a hope of amelioration, while 
Nietzsche's inevitable circular round is disheartening. In any case, 
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whether useful or not, is the doctrine of eternal recurrence true, is it ten- 
able? The absence of recollection by consciousness of the state which 
it is ‘repeating,’ the lack of any psychic thread of continuity, is the 
first radical objection to the doctrine. If the ‘identical’ world states 
differ solo numero and not in space and time, they are indiscernible, 
and in that case the repetition of indiscernible worlds is as absurd as 
their pretended multiplicity. And, on the other hand, if these world- 
states differ also qualitatively, then they are discernible, but are no 
longer identical, and the doctrine of eternal recurrence falls down. 
The difficulty with Nietzsche's whole conception is that it is so strangely 
mechanistic: it works to death the principle of the conservation of 
energy and treats the world as if it were constituted merely of atom- 
istic groupings of forces capable of being mathematically calculated. 
Aside from the fact that even the physical science of today does not 
use the principle of the conservation of energy in quite as dogmatic a 
manner, there is one important point which affects radically Nietzsche's 
doctrine, and that is its failure to do justice to the inexhaustible 
character of psychic life. As Fouillée puts it, ‘‘ Mechanically, nature 
always repeats itself; mentally, it always changes.’’ Mind is essen- 
tially creative; it can grow indefinitely; its law is the law of renovation, 
of progress, of tireless production. It is because it believes in the 
possibility of progress that it feels called upon to work and finds life 
worth living and eternalizing. Indeed only on such a basis of belief 
in true progress can one intelligently strive to attain the level of the 
Superman. 
RaposLav A. TSANOFF. 


Tue Rice INsTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXAS. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Die Ethik und der Krieg. Von OswaLp KtLpe. Nach einem Kriegsvortrag 
an der Universitat Miinchen. Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1915.—pp. 44. 
Professor Kiilpe offers in this book not a discussion of the ethical questions 

involved in the present European conflict, but an ethics of war in general, a 
deliberate and rational ethical appreciation of war. He finds that only a 
necessary war is morally justifiable and defines such a war as one that rests 
upon the irreconcilable opposition between the most vital interests of two 
states and is forced upon one state (or its ally) by the other. Hence a war is 
necessary and just only for the menaced or attacked party. All but extreme 
pacifists will admit the legitimacy of a war of self-defense, but Professor Kiilpe 
seems to forget his definition and includes other wars in the category of 
righteous conflicts. We find that offensive war too is justifiable under certain 
circumstances. Thus, it may be necessary for the development of a state 
that it take up the sword in order to remove historical obstacles which cannot 
be removed by peaceful means. Then, again, the demands of justice may 
compel a state to espouse a good cause, or the law of self-preservation may 
lead it to forestall an unescapable peril or menace by beginning hostilities 
itself. And the right of self-defense against an aggressor seems to be limited: 
the defending state must possess sufficient inner worth to make its preservation 
and security essential to the progress of mankind. And if I read our author 
aright, the worth of a nation is measured by qualities that make success in war 
possible. He tells us that a nation that stands the test of danger, that meets 
the new problems confronting it firm and united, that submits to discipline, 
that willingly makes sacrifices and is obedient to duty is worthy of preserva- 
tion, and that a war that raises peoples and states possessing such qualities 
may be justified far beyond mere self-defense. War is a merciless but just 
process of selection, bestowing the prize of victory upon the fittest. War 
not only proves the efficiency of the victor, but demands and supplies the exer- 
cise of all moral forces for the protection and security of the state. Militarism 
is an excellent defense against effeminacy and exhaustion, against social 
disintegration and separation, and against the rank growth of cosmopolitan 
tendencies. Purification and unification are the great moral effects of the 
menace of war and of war. 

I do not think that Professor Kiilpe has clearly worked out his thought; at 
any rate he has not presented it free from confusion and contradiction. But 
he seems to be in fundamental agreement with the recent militaristic philosophy 
of Germany. A necessary war is, after all, one that a nation must wage to 
realize its potentialities. ‘No healthy, vigorous, and growing state will allow 
any one to decide for it whether or not it ought to yield in a matter touching 
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its honor or existence. Nor is it to the interest of Kultur and progress that the 
formation of great and powerful states be prevented or impeded.”’ ‘Where a 
people possesses qualities so unique that they cannot be replaced, the world 
would be deprived of moral and cultural values if no effort were made to secure 
and promote the continuance and development of such a people.”’ ‘The 
value of a people for humanity is doubtless increased by its great achievements 
in economics and organization, in industry and commerce, in art and science, 
in theory and technics,and by its work asthe teacher of other peoples and 
states.” Such a state evidently has superior rights corresponding to its supe- 
rior worth; when the vital interests of such a state are menaced by the vital 
interests of another state, directly or indirectly, it is in duty bound to go to 
war if it cannot realize its destiny otherwise. Such a war is necessary and just. 
And such a war “orders the fate of states according to the higher justice of 
history and distributes the goods of the earth according to the power to acquire 
and preserve them.”’ It favors the efficient and gives the prize to the soundest, 
and its outcome is a test of the efficiency and the health of the state and obeys 
an ethical causality in conformity with which we reap what we have sown. 

This kind of reasoning is not quite unknown in the United States, although 
we do not hear so much of “‘our manifest destiny’’ now as formerly. There is 
something plausible in the idea that a nation ought to occupy the place in the 
world to which its worth entitles it: this seems so just. But how shall we 
determine the worth of a people for humanity at large; who is to decide its 
worth, how and by whom shall the rewards of its merit be apportioned? By 
the abitrament of war, we are told. Owing to the selfishness, jealousy, envy, 
and distrust of nations, this may be the only practical means of settling these 
questions, but it certainly does not appeal to the human mind as rational and 
ethical, unless it be assumed that war will make all things straight, that “‘die 
Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht,”’ that whatever is, is right and rational. 
And that we are not willing togrant. A victory for Germany in this war would 
prove nothing but Germany’s strength and skill in war; a defeat for Germany 
would not prove that her contributions to science, literature, art, industry, and 
civilization are inferior to those of the Allies, or at any rate that she has done 
nothing for the progress of mankind. The annexation by Germany of Belgium, 
Holland, and Scandinavia would not prove anything but her superior strength 
in arms; many of us would regard such an event as a serious loss to humanity 
and as harmful to Germany herself in the long run. The worth of a nation is 
not determined by its ability to shoot. 

The manner of conducting war follows, according to Professor Kiilpe, from 
the definition of a necessary war: Nothwehr calls for Nothandlungen; ruthless 
punishment is a painful matter of fact; the annihilation of towns in which 
franc-tireurs are active, the destruction of works of art and places of high 
civilization, the exploitation of the enemy's resources in the interest of the 
conqueror and to the hurt of the population, all these are morally justifiable. 
Indeed, the most ruthless war is the most humane war because it is the quick- 
est way to peace and therefore leads to the removal of all the evils of war. If 
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this is really the case, it is surprising that nations do not kill their prisoners 
and the captured wounded instead of feeding and caring for them, that they 
do not take everything they need in the hostile country without paying for it, 
that they do not utterly destroy all property and the entire population when 
they withdraw from the enemy’s country. 

Like many other philosophies, this type seeks to justify the ways of man to 
God. Professor Kiilpe promised to give us an ethics of war in general; instead, 
he seems to offer an apologia of Germany’s conduct in the present conflict. 
His theory cannot have sunk very deep into the minds of the German people 
or government; otherwise, they could not complain of England's entrance into 
the war or of any of England’sactsduringthe war. England too has some vital 
interests to defend, she too believes or at least can believe that the world will 
“an englischem Wesen genesen,” that she has a great mission to perform, that 
history will go astray unless she holds her own and perhaps other peoples’ own. 
On the basis of the Kiilpian theory, she has as good a case as Germany's; if 
dhe wins, she was right and the most worthy: to the victor belong not only 
the spoils but the moral crown. On such a theory no one can know which 
nation is worth while until the corpses have been counted: der Lebende hat 
Recht. And on such a theory ethics can do little more here than hold a post- 
mortem examination. 

FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Hume's Place in Ethics. By EpNA Aston SHEARER. Bryn Mawr, Penna., 

January, 1915.—pp. 86. 

The problem of this dissertation is to place Hume's ethics with reference to 
the three chief schools in the English ethics of his time,—rational intuitional- 
ism, the moral sense school, and utilitarianism. Hume’s relation to the ration- 
alists presents little difficulty,—except in so far as it is involved in what he 
has to say of the moral sense,—but his relation to utilitarianism and the moral 
sense school is a somewhat controversial question. Commonly, of course, he 
is regarded as a utilitarian, and Green set the bad example, which later idealists 
have followed, of making no adequate distinction between Hume's theory of 
desire and that of Gay, Tucker, and other utcilitarians of Hume’s time. On the 
other hand, some critics have counted Hume as belonging to the moral sense 
school. The question is complicated by the fact that Hume left two state- 
ments of his Ethics, Book III. of the Treatise (1740) and the Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals (1751). It has been common for critics to find a 
distinction between these two works, particularly regarding the place of benev- 
olence in human conduct. 

Miss Shearer takes the position that the Inquiry and the Treatise present 
identical theories and that both maintain a native tendency to benevolence. 
She therefore regards the omission of sympathy in the Inguiry,—the most 
striking difference between the two works,—as indicating merely that Hume, 
in the more popular book, eliminated an abstruse psychological theory intended 
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to explain the occurrence of certain passions; even in the Treatise he had not 
used sympathy and the association of ideas as a means of reducing apparent 
altruism to self-love, after the manner of Gay. Throughout, Hume regards 
benevolence as psychologically simple and not compounded of simpler egoistic 
desires. In respect to this question Miss Shearer follows closely che analysis 
of Hume's use of association given by Professor McGilvary.' 

I believe it is to be admitted that a good case is established for this view of 
the relacion between the Treatise and the Inquiry. Certainly it is fundamental- 
ly important to mark the wide divergence between Hume's use of association 
and that of Gay and the other utilitarians of the eighteenth century; a 
failure to make this distinction has caused much confusion in the interpretation 
of Hume’s ethics. At the same time it iseasy to overestimate the importance 
of the question. That Hume did differ fundamentally from the other utilitar- 
ians of his time, at least in the Inquiry, has been fully recognized by careful 
critics. Moreover, a preference for the Inquiry as a statement of Hume's 
ethical theory, such as that expressed by Professor Albee, is quite consistent 
with the admission that Miss Shearer and Professor McGilvary have made 
out their case regarding the Treatise. No one, so far as I know, has ever held 
that Hume’s ingenious theory of sympathy added anything to the clearness of 
his ethics. The peculiar interpretation of association which Hume used in 
his explanation of the passions was not only different from that of his contem- 
poraries but was purely an episode in the history of the association theory. 

The identification of the Treatise and Inquiry, however, is not the chief 
point for which Miss Shearer contends. This is rather the closer identifica- 
tion of Hume with the moral sense school. Whether she would go the length 
of denying that he is a utilitarian is not perfectly clear. She does hold that 
he retained the moral sense throughout his system as a means of bridging the 
gap between a mere recognition of utility and an approval of it. But it remains 
a question,—and the matter might well have been discussed by Miss Shearer, 
—whether the psychological simplicity of moral sentiments is a sufficient reason 
for excluding Hume from the utilitarians, though it is to be freely admitted 
that this distinguishes him from his contemporaries in the school. In fact, it 
is difficult to see on what ground one would deny Hume a place among utilitar- 
ians, unless on the supposition that a recognition of original altruism is in- 
consistent with the principle of utility, a position that seems to be taken by 
Mr. Selby-Bigge in the introduction to his edition of Hume's two Inquiries 
(p. xxvi). But the utilitarian school has universally been considered to include 
not only Hume's contemporaries but also moralists of the nineteenth century 
who had largely modified the psychology of Gay and Tucker, and this partly 
under the influence of Hume himself. There is no sufficient reason why the 
greatest happiness principle must be held only in conjunction with the view 
that all motives are developed from an original desire for the agent's pleasure. 
When Mr. Selby-Bigge says that Hume differs from the moral sense school 
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only in a ‘more destructive use of utility’ he is underestimating the importance 
of this distinction. Hume is sufficiently distinguished from the moral sense 
school by his use of the principle of utility as a means of rationalizing the pro- 
nouncements of the moral sense, even though he does not regard benevolence 


as psychologically a derivative from self-love. 
Georce H. SABINE. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


Le dualisme logique: essai sur limportance de sa réalité pour le probléme de la 
connaissance. Par MARIN STEFANESCU. Paris, F. Alcan, 1915.—pp. iv, 
197. 

This work assumes that philosophy begins with the problem of knowledge 
and that all philosophers, in their effort to solve this problem, have been forced 
to start from a logical dualism,—such as the dualism of sense and reason, idea 
and fact, subject and object,—the resolution of which constitutes the philo- 
sopher’s theory of knowledge. Since most philosophers have been dogmatists, 
in the sense that they believed it to be the business of knowledge to penetrate 
to the essence of things, their dualism has taken the form of a dilemma or 
an antinomy. Being forced therefore to choose between them, philosophers 
have attempted to reduce sense to reason or reason to sense, or, after Kant, to 
find a reconciliation of the two. Hence the endless controversy between the 
intellectualists and the anti-intellectualists, a divergence of theory which is at 
once fundamental and insoluble. The author undertakes, however, to show 
that it is insoluble only because the problem has been incorrectly stated. 

His method is historical; that is, he examines logical dualism in its latest 
chief manifestation, the philosophy of Kant and contemporary Kantians, 
criticises the efforts of these philosophers to resolve the antinomy of sense and 
reason, and gives a solution of his own more satisfactory than these. As 
presenting the chief types of solution that have been offered, he chooses the 
phenomenalism of Benno Erdmann, the idealism of Cohen, the logicism of 
Husserl, the realism of Riehl, and the psychologism of Jerusalem. Husserl 
insists upon a pure, @ priori logic and therefore upon the necessity of knowledge, 
while Jerusalem, in opposition to Husserl, denies the existence of a priori 
principles and therefore insists upon the relativity of knowledge. In fact, 
knowledge is both necessary and relative and hence each of these opposed 
views is forced tacitly to admit the legitimacy of the other. Erdmann, Cohen, 
and Riehl all, in one way or another, attempt a reconciliation of the two opposed 
phases of knowledge, but they succeed no better than Kant; their solutions 
amount substantially to extending to the object that combination of sense and 
reason which Kant had found in the understanding. The author regards as 
the chief discovery of Kant himself the thoroughgoing distinction between 
sense and reason made in the Dissertation. The mediation between the two 
by a third faculty, the understanding, which Kant attempted in the Critique, 
is both contradictory and inadequate, since they refuse to coalesce and the 
coalescence, even if possible, would not explain the actual nature of human 
knowledge. 
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The attempts at a reconciliation of sense and reason turn out, therefore, as 
fruitless as the pre-Kantian efforts to reduce one to the other; our only recourse, 
then, is to attempt a theory of knowiedge upon the assumption of a radical 
dualism between them. Dualism taken in its full sense, the author holds, will 
explain both the double character of necessity and relativity in human knowl- 
edge and also the source of our dogmatic tendency. The problem thus stated 
calls for a definite answer, but owing to the extreme generality of the author's 
statement of his own theory of knowledge, it does not appear to get such 
an answer. His theory seems to mean little more than that sense and 
reason are reciprocal but opposed functions in the development of knowledge, 
a view which in some sense might be accepted by advocates of widely different 
logical theories. So far as sense and reason are reciprocal, M. Stefanescu 
seems to be saying much the same as those who in his opinion attempt the 
impossible reconciliation of the two, e.g., when he holds the categories to be 
hypotheses justified by their power to make experience intelligible. So far as 
sense and reason are opposed, the opposition is as arbitrary as he alleges Kant's 
reconciliation to be. Thus he defines the senses as organs which serve the 
individual in his struggle with all that is outside him; reason,on the other hand, 
manifests itself ineverything opposed to the individual,—in nature, the family 
and society in general. The plain answer is that the facts do not justify any 
such distinction. Where is the evidence that the senses have any more to do 
with the struggle for existence than the reason, or that the reason has any more 
to do with society than with the individual, or that the struggle for existence 
has any more to do with the individual than with society? Starting with a 
distinction so arbitrary, the author is quite unable to make any effective use 
of his general principle, that knowledge consists in the conquest of sense by 
reason. This is too vague to be of much service to a theory of knowledge. 

Georce H. SaBIne. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISsoURI. 


The Socialized Conscience. By JosepH Herscnet Corrin. Baltimore, 

Warwick and York, 1913.—pp. viii, 247. 

“The purpose of this book,” the author tells us in his preface, “is to suggest 
in present day psychological and sociological terms a working hypothesis—a 
moral criterion—by means of which the different types of moral situations may 
be met with some degree of consistency." This moral criterion is found in the 
“socialized conscience"’ or the conscience which judges the rightness of an act 
“in terms of its social effects.'’ The moral end is ‘‘the realization of the social 
self or socialized personality,” and comes as a result of having a “socialized 
conscience."” The writer reaches his definition of the moral criterion after an 
analysis of moral control in primitive and civilized society (Ch. 1), the moral 
situation (Ch. II), and the relation of the moral criterion to personality (Ch. 
III). In the remaining six chapters the writer seeks to apply his criterion to 
the moral situations as they arise in the home, the ‘school, the vocation, the state, 
and the Church. The bookcloses with an attempt to state the moral ideal. 
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The task which the author has set for himself is an ambitious one. It pre- 
supposes familiarity with recent works on social psychology, the psychology 
of personality, the psychology of religion, and the psychological and ethical 
implications in the economic and political situations. The author has hardly 
measured up to his task. There is no reference either in the text or bibliogra- 
phies to the works of Westermarck, Hobhouse, Baldwin, McDougall, Cooley, 
or Tarde. The list of literature at the ends of the chapters, and the biblio- 
graphy at the close of the book are in fact so imperfect as to be of little or no 
value. 

The writer is far from exact in his use of terminology. The reader is constant- 
ly at a loss to know what is meant by “objective” and “subjective” morality, 
the “institution of morality,” “‘ moral,” “social,’’ “socialized conscience” and 
the like. Constant appeal is made to the “moral law.” The “highest stand- 
ard of the moral life’’ is attained when a man “ bows down to the moral law 
within his own breast” (p. 14). But what is this “moral law”? Is it the 
“‘socialized conscience”? And if so what does that mean? Or do we detect 
here an echo of Kantian intuitionalism, in spite of our author’s scorn for “‘ tradi- 
tional ethics’’ and his brave championing of the social and empirical point of 
view? Nowhere does the writer clearly distinguish between the ‘social’ and 
the ‘moral.’ The ‘supreme moral end"’ is the “realization of the social self 
or socialized personality” (p. 67). The most completely socialized self would 
then be the most moral. But in discussing the various institutions through 
which this process of socialization or moralization takes place, the writer seems 
to imply that the ‘ethical’ is less comprehensive than the ‘social.’ The school 
in addition to its other functions as a social institution has the “‘ more specific 
duty of the moralization of its products."’ There are also certain “ethical prob- 
lems” peculiar to the state, to vocational life, and to the Church. Is there 
then a phase of the social situation appropriated by the individual through the 
school or profession that is not moral, or that is perhaps less moral than other 
phases? If so, the writer’s definition of the moral end must be stated quite 
differently. 

As a matter of fact, little light is thrown upon moral problems by defining 
the moral end asa “socialized personality."’ If the writer means that an under- 
standing of the total bearing of the act upon the social order is necessary to 
right action, this of course is perfectly obvious, so obvious as to be neither 
illuminating nor inspiring. It is more probable, however, that the writer 
conceives the moral end to be attained when the individual has assimilated 
the largest amount of social heritage, or, in other words, when he has become 
a completely socialized personality by becoming an epitome of all possible 
social situations. In this case the moral self would grow very much as a grease 
spot grows upon a sheet of paper, and its consummation would take place in 
very much the same mechanical fashion. Such an uncritical subordination 
of the individual to the moral situation would naturally prevent the writer 
from giving due weight to the part played by the individual’s own initiative. 
He has no place for the geniuses who by virtue of their originality or even of 
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their intrinsic moral greatness are anti-social or at least transcend the immedi- 
ate social order from which they spring. In fact it is difficult to see how from 
the author's point of view any moral progress is possible. 

We can now understand what is perhaps the fundamental theoretical weak- 
ness of the work. The writer has no satisfactory philosophy of the relation of 
the individual to society. He gives us little or no insight into the psychological 
processes by which the child becomes moral through making himself social 
and solid with his fellows. To be sure, he repeatedly tells us that “society and 
personality are organic to each other” (p. 234). But we are not further en- 
lightened as to the meaning of this and similar language. 

Because of insufficient philosophical and psychological grounding, the dis- 
cussions of the various institutions of school, state, Church, and the like lack 
meaning and point. To indicate the weaknesses of the industrial order, the 
press, or the Church, and then complacently to suggest that the remedy is to 
be found in a “socialized conscience"’ is not helpful. This vagueness gives to 
the book, in spite of its progressive spirit and the fairly good survey of social 
problems which it presents, an air of artificiality and even of futility. It 
would doubtless have made a better impression if the author had offered the 
last six chapters as a series of practical observations upon social problems, and 
had omitted entirely the constant appeal to the fetich of the ‘socialized con- 
science.’ 

Jno. M. MECKLIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


Problems of Conduct: An Introductory Survey of Ethics. By DuRANT DRAKE. 

New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914.—pp. xiii, 455. 

This book is a discussion of questions which are calling out a good deal 
of attention in a number of different fields at the present time. On the whole 
it may be called a treatise on ethical subjects, written, as it would seem, from 
popular and religious motives. The difficulty in deciding what the book is 
about may perhaps best be avoided by giving, in the author’s own words, 
some of its characteristic doctrinal statements. In the point of view of the 
author, the purpose of the study of ethics is primarily “‘to get light for the 
guidance of life."’ But “‘the impression left by many ethical treatises, that 
everything is matter for dispute and no moral judgments are reliable,” seems 
to the author unfortunate. He has therefore preferred ‘“‘to offer a clear-cut 
set of standards . . . rather than to hold out to the student a chaos of con- 
fused possibilities.” (Preface). Part I is a discussion of the evolution of moral- 
ity, in which “the task will be not to criticise by reference to any ethical 
standards, but to observe and describe, as a mere bit of preliminary sociology, 
what it is in their lives to which men have given the name ‘morality,’ of what 
use it has been, and through the action of what forces it has tended to develop” 
(p. 9). Beginning with the first appearance of morality in the maternal 
instinct (p. 18), the author develops, through what he understands to be an 
historical and evolutionary account, a strictly biological and _ utilitarian 
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definition of morality in terms of a “gradual, though not continuous, 
progress towards codes of conduct which make for the preservation of life and 
for happiness.” The practical schemes determined by these codes “enabled 
men, by abstention from dangerous passions and from idleness, to make 
their lives efficient, interesting, and comparatively free from pain" (p. 31). 

Part II is a discussion of the theory of morality and, in the main, remains 
consistent with the physiological definition arrived at in Part I. Here the 
author is not lacking in providing simple solutions for philosophical questions. 
The argument turns on a distinction of what is intrinsically and what is 
extrinsically good,—the distinction which is most commonly described in 
ethical theory as that of means and end. ‘‘To men everywhere it is an evil 
to be in severe physical pain or to be maimed in body, to be shut away from 
air, from food, from other people. It is a good to taste an appetizing dish, 
to exercise when well and rested, to hear harmonious music, to feel the sweet 
emotion of love. The fact that men argue upon judgments does not prove 
them true; but these are not judgments, they are perceptions. To call love 
good is not to give an opinion, it is to describe a fact. It is a matter of direct 
first-hand feeling, whose reality consists in its being felt. To say that these 
experiences are good or bad is equivalent to saying that they feel good or 
bad; there can be no dispute about it.” 

“This is the bottom fact of ethics. Different experiences have different 
intrinsic worth as they pass. . . . The good moments are their own ex- 
cuse for being, a part of the brightness and worth of life. They need nothing 
ulterior to justify them. The bad moments feel bad, and that is the end of 
it; they are bad-feeling moments, and no sophistication can deny it. Con- 
scious life looked at from this point of view, and abstracted from all its other 
aspects, is a flux of plus and minus values. . . . In the last analysis, all dif- 
ferences in value, including all moral distinctions, rest upon this disparity in 
the immediate worth of conscious states.” 

“We may say absolutely that if it were not for this fundamental difference 
in feeling there would be no such thing as morality” (pp. 73, 74, 75). The 
same fleshly principle is employed in determining the highest good. ‘That 
sort of behavior is best which will in the long run bring into being the greatest 
possible amount of intrinsic goodness and the least intrinsic evil" (p. 80). 
Goodness of conduct is ‘“‘virtue,”” and “for intrinsic good the most widely 
accepted name . . . is happiness.’’ With reference to the question, What 
is happiness?—‘‘ The puzzle is not to recognize it, but to get it. By happiness 
we mean the steady presence of what we call intrinsic goodness and the absence 
of intrinsic badness; it is as undefinable as any ultimate element of experience, 
but as well known to us as blackness and whiteness or light and dark” (pp. 80, 
81). To make it perfectly sure that there is no other possible point of view 
for ethics than the hedonistic, the author finds that “the ultimate criterion 
must always be the greatest good of the greatest number” (p. 130). And 
“What makes one form of happiness more worthy than another is simply 
in the first place its greater keenness or extent or freedom from pain, and in 
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the second place its potentialities for future happiness or pain for self or others” 
(p. 143). Again, “In themselves all kinds of experience that are equally 
pleasant are equally worthy; there is no meaning to that adjective as applied 
to intrinsic immediate good” (p. 144). The author has a faith that the “‘con- 
sonance of this sketchy account of the basis of morality with Christianity 
and all idealism can be demonstrated” (p. 82). 

The self evidence of the hedonistic point of view and the absurdity of any 
other position evidently appears to the author as beyond question. For of 
the 455 pages of the book only fifteen (pp. 148-163) are devoted to alternative 
theories. This is probably due to the author's scepticism with regard to 
ethical theory, since “our judgments are narrow and misrepresent actual 
values” (p. 82). Six pages are devoted to a refutation of Kant, although 
“as a theorist he is hopelessly inadequate” (p. 101). Self-development or 
self-realization “‘gives us no criterion” (p. 150), is “essentially pagan,’’ and 
“inferior to the Christian ideal of service" (p. 159), and, “if taken strictly, 
is immoral” (p. 160). 

Perhaps it is true that the author’s psychologism carries him farther than 
he is aware; for although, in the matter of self-control “‘modern psychology 

. shows us clearly and exactly how to succeed” (p. 277), and as “‘all our 
moral education is, in psychological language, but so much ‘suggestion,’” 
“‘we must practice auto-suggestion”’ (p. 279). In order to make the magic 
quite conclusive, ‘‘One can often convince ones self quite thoroughly of ideas 
one did not really believe in by this method of suggestion” (p. 281). This is 
Morality! But alas, “‘ Mere morality’... is not enough . . . we need 
more than morality, as the word is commonly used” (p. 288). ‘‘We must 
pretend to be happy” (p. 299); and “‘it will pay to pretend hard; when we 
have pretended long enough, we shall find we no longer need to pretend” 
(p. 300). 

That this sort of thing should appear as the theoretical basis of a modern 
attempt at a treatise on ethics (and such this book pretends to be as is in- 
dicated by the subtitle) will seem surprising to those who have any knowledge 
of the history of ethical thought. Hence I prefer to let the above quotations 
go without further comment. Part III on Personal Morality and Part IV 
on Public Morality are discussions of present-day social questions, and in 
some cases would be quite worth while were the discussion guided by any 
well-defined principle. As to the book as a whole I fail to see any field in 
which it might be useful. The historical and the theoretical parts are neg- 
ligible. The practical problems discussed are better treated in many recent 
books on economics and social theory. The style is entertaining, but there 
are many outbursts of eloquence on the sweetness and joy of living where one 
has a right to expect some sound analysis of the facts of life. 

E. JorpDaAn. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 
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Die Grundlagen der Kantschen Philosophie. Von M. von DER PorTEN. Leip- 

zig, Verlag Unesma G. M. B. H., 1914.—pp. 26. 

This article now reprinted as a monograph was first published in the Annalen 
der Natur- und Kulturphilosophie (Band XII, Heft ru. 2). It contains a 
criticism of the fundamental principles of the Kantian philosophy from the 
point of view of ‘monism.’ Monists of the Haeckel type reject metaphysics. 
They agree with Hume concerning the impossibility of a priori knowledge, 
The author undertakes to show that Kant never proved its possibility and 
that therefore Hume was never refuted. 

Kant’s arguments for the a priori character of space and time and of the 
categories rest on bare assertions and not on rigid proofs. The categories 
for instance are regarded by Kant as a priori because they are derived from 
the forms of judgment of formal logic. But that formal logic is a priori is an 
unwarranted assumption. For monism formal logic is genetic and thus 
posteriori. 

The lack of a genetic point of view prevented Kant from recognizing 
the impossibility of @ priori knowledge of any sort. This is particularly 
shown in his distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments. A genetic 
study of these judgments would have shown Kant their absolute relativity. 
Both forms have an empirical source. What appears at first synthetic be- 
comes through a phylogenetic and an ontogenetic process, analytic. As a 
result of such processes certain judgments seem to possess apodictic certainty 
and assume the form of laws. Kant, unacquainted with the phylogenetic 
origin of all our knowledge, was led to explain the apparently apodictic cer- 
tainty of some of our judgments by a transcendental source. The doctrine of 
evolution demonstrates, however, the relativity of analytic and synthetic 
judgments and their a posteriori character. With the rejection of synthetic 
judgments a priori the possibility of metaphysics must, according to Kant’s 
own admission, also be rejected. Thus with the refutation of the Grundlagen 
of Kant’s philosophy the road is open for a “ monistic”’ epistemology. 

J. LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Die philosophische Krisis der Gegenwart. Rektoratsrede von Karu Joév. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1914.—pp. 56. 

This is a compact but lucid summary of the conflicting tendencies in the 
philosophy of the present day. Our age is witnessing a crisis in philosophic 
thinking. The republic of the exact sciences recognizes no longer the divine 
right of absolutistic metaphysics. In an age of specialization philosophy has 
itself attempted to become a ‘special’ science, relinquishing thereby its old 
established claim to universality. 

What prevents philosophy from playing its ancient réle? The lack of a 
synthetic and universal Weltanschauung is natural to an analytical and specia- 
lizing age. The dualism between Life and Thought, however, now sundered 
as never before, is the main cause for the present crisis. The philosophers of 
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our time champion Life or Thought. Proclaiming Life as the deepest cate- 
gory the followers of Nietzsche, of Bergson, of Eucken, of Vaihinger, of Prag- 
matism, of Mysticism, of the New Romanticism are all united in assailing 
intellectualism. The subjective is made to triumph over the objective, the 
practical over the theoretical, the emotional over the rational. This one- 
sided insistence on an erroneous conception of Life is responsible for our scep- 
ticism and relativism. Everything flows as Life does. Truth itself isa 
current in the ever-changing stream of Life. Hence the modern appeal to 
Heraclitus and Protagoras. 

Contrasted with these ‘ Life-philosophers’ our age is not lacking in thinkers 
of Eleatic tendencies. The ‘Neo-Kantians’ such as Natorp, Rickert, 
Husserl—founders of ‘schools'—emphasize valid method and rigid system. 
For them philosophy is an ‘exact science,’ whose aim it is to discover the 
timeless principles behind the flux of appearances, the constant norms, forms, 
types, laws, and values in our thinking and willing. A priori logic has come 
to its own once more. 

Thus Life and Thought are estranged. The champions of Logos reduce 
‘life’ to a scholastic formula, the advocates of Bios interpret ‘thought’ 
as one of the instruments and products of the flux. But the antithesis be- 
tween Life and Thought is a false one. It is not true that Life is essentially 
irrational and thought essentially lifeless. Life is organic. Only as organism 
can Life exist. The essence of an organism is order, e.g., orderly relation of 
part to part within it. And organic order is also the very life of Thought. 
Only by ignoring the organic character common to both Life and Thought can 
the two be conceived as contrasted. 

Our age longs for a synthesis of this false dualism. There are indications 
of such synthesis. A deeper analysis of the ‘Life-philosophies’ and the 
‘Thought-systems’ themselves reveals the possibility of bridging the gap be- 
tweenthem. The revival of Hegelianism is significant. And no less important 
is the ‘return to Kant.’ Kant’s most vital contribution is the principle of 
synthesis, the foundation of the systems both of his earlier and his modern 
followers. Synthesis means organization and order. To the philosophy of 
the future is left the working out in detail the common active and creative 
character of Life and Thought and the discovery that Life thinks and that 
Thought lives. 

J. LoEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Friedrich Nietzsche. By GrorGe BRANDES. New York, The Macmillan 


Co.—pp. 117. 

This book consists of four essays written at various times and now translated 
directly from the Danish. The longest and most important is that entitled 
“Essay on Aristocratic Radicalism,” first published in 1889. Since it pre- 
ceded the days of Nietzsche's sudden popularity, the author was unable to 
assume in his readers any knowledge of his subject, and he gave them bio- 
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graphy, exposition, quotation, and criticism. The result is one of the best 
short accounts of Nietzsche's general attitude toward life and culture and of 
his personality. Then follows a collection of the letters between Nietzsche 
and Brandes, originally published as a defense against the charge that Brandes 
had been so influenced by Nietzsche as to give up his own opinions and to be- 
come one of Nietzsche's disciples. The third essay (1900) isa brief attempt to 
explain Nietzsche's fame, while the fourth (1909) gives a sketch of his posthum- 
ous book, Ecce Homo. 

Brandes considers that Nietzsche's value lies in the fact that he is a great 
personality, and so a vehicle of culture. He is able to make men independent 
and thus he frees them from intellectual bondage, as Schopenhauer had freed 
him. He unites in himself many extremes. Brandes calls him “this warlike 
mystic, poet and thinker, this immoralist who is never tired of preaching” 
(p. 51). In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to note that in 
1889 the Danish critic regarded Nietzsche as typically German. He “con- 
tinues the metaphysical and intuitive tradition of German philosophy and 
has the German thinker’s profound dislike of any utilitarian point of view” 
(p. 51). Again, he and von Hartmann are said to reflect “the all-dominating 
militarism of the new German Empire" (p. 53). Yet Nietzsche won his first 
fame in other countries than his own; and if it has been more lasting there, it 
has not been more widespread nor more complete. In fact, in the third essay 
Brandes describes Nietzsche as in some way representing and appealing to 
the obscurer tendencies not of his nation but of his age (p. 104). He seemed 
opposed to all contemporary instincts; he was an aristocrat, he was irreligious, 
he ignored social problems, he opposed humanitarianism and the cult of happi- 
ness, he attacked both pessimism and the ethics that would take the place of 
theology; yet the age that stands for all these things has received his books 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Brandes thinks that this is due to his indomi- 
table self-reliance, to the lyrical qualities of his style, to his psychological 
profundity and abstruseness, and to his fascinating combination of poetry 
and criticism. 

The collection of letters, which were written during the last year before 
Nietzsche became hopelessly insane, is of especial psychological interest be- 
cause they display his increasing absorption in the idea of his own supreme 
importance, until they finally end with the meaningless note signed “The 
Crucified." The Ecce Homo dates from the same period and shows the same 
characteristics. Nevertheless Brandes says, ‘The exaltation that marks 
the whole tone of the work, the unrestrained self-esteem which animates it 
and is ominous of the near approach of madness, have not deprived Ecce Homo 
of its character of surpassing greatness,”’ and with this sentence he closes 
his book. 

G. N. Dotson. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 
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Nietssches Metaphysik und ihr Verhdlinis su Erkenntnistheorie und Ethik. 
Von SIEGBERT FLEMMING. Berlin, Leonhard Simion Nf., 1914.—pp. 117. 
To be comprehensible, this monograph should be read with a complete 

edition of Nietzsche's works at hand for frequent consultation. As it stands, 

the references are so numerous and a knowledge of their contents so largely 
assumed as often to render the text difficult to follow. There is much minute 
criticism of particular passages, much comparison with Schopenhauer and 
other philosophers. In conclusion the fundamental principles of Nietzche’s 
metaphysics are explained upon the basis of the distinction between the con- 
scious and the subconscious. The latter is made the substance underlying 
and possessing the will for power, and certain inconsistencies in Nietzsche's 
theories are said to be due to their double origin. Some of them are the result 
of his conscious thinking, while others came from his subconscious tendencies. 
The book contains some excellent comments on the details of Nietzsche's 


philosophy, but as a whole is not of much value. 
G. N. Dotson. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


Nietzsche and other Exponents of Individualism. By Paut Carus. Chicago, 

The Open Court Publishing Co., 1914.—pp. 150. 

Whatever Mr. Paul Carus writes is filled with an admirable devotion to the 
cause of truth, and expresses a genuine conviction of its supreme value. The 
present volume upon Nietzsche is no exception, and its aim and spirit are 
deserving of respect. Unfortunately, however, the accomplishment does not 
always correspond to the intention. The book does not lack interest, but it 
is full of repetitions and of generalizations that are too vague to be helpful. 
The principle of development in Nietzsche's philosophy is recognized (p. 67), 
but no use is made of it in the exposition, which consequently suffers loss in 
both clearness and precision. Moreover there are some errors of fact to be 
noted. Nietzsche did not end his career in an insane asylum, as is stated on 
page 7, nor was Zarathustra “the last work of his pen" (p.71). That Nietzsche 
strangely disregarded the Darwinian theories (p. 32) seemed evident so long 
as judgment was necessarily based upon his ‘complete works,” but since the 
publication of the additional material from his notebooks, this opinion is no 
longer tenable. The best chapter in the book is that upon Max Stirner 
(Nietzsche's Predecessor, pp. 74-91). 


G. N. Dotson. 
COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

Three Lectures on Aesthetic. By Bernarp Bosanguet. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1915.—pp. vi, 118. $1.25. 

Scientific Method in Philosophy. The Herbert Spencer Lecture. By BER- 
TRAND RusseLt. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1914.—pp. 30. 

Madame De Staél and the Spread of German Literature. By EMMA GERTRUDE 
Jaecx. New York, Oxford University Press, 1915.—pp. vi, 358. 
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Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. Edited by G. A. 
Jounston. Chicago and London, The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1915.—pp. 267. $1.25. 

The Will in Ethics. By Tueopuitus B. Stork. Boston, Sherman, French 
& Company, 1915.—pp. xii, 190. $1.25 net. 

Challenging a God. By Henry Rosco VANDERBYLL. Boston, Sherman, 
French & Company, 1915.—pp. 150. $1.00 net. 

The Metaphysics of Education. By ArTHUR C. FLESHMAN. Boston, Mayhew 
Publishing Company, 1914.—pp. 155. 

Pragmatism and the Problem of the Idea. By Joun T. Driscott. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1915.—pp. xxvii, 274. 

L'Esprit philosophique de l’Allemagne et la Pensée Frangaise. Par Victor 
Devsos. Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1914-15.—pp. 43. 
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Mechanistic Science and Metaphysical Romance. Jacques Logs. Yale 

Rev., IV, 4, pp. 766-785. 

In the two decades following the development by Clausius and Maxwell 
of the kinetic theory of gases, the physicists became mechanists; but the atti- 
tude of Kirchhoff, and especially the opposition of Ostwald and Mach in the 
nineties raised doubts, and, though Boltzmann defended the older position, 
for a time relegated mechanism tothe background. Real basis for the doubt 
as to the validity of the mechanistic view was afforded by the fact that the 
existence of molecules continued to defy objective proof, so that Ostwald could 
characterize the whole theory as the result of an illusive craving for vizualiza- 
tion. In the last decade, however, unquestionable proof of the reality of 
molecules and definite enumeration of the numbers in a given mass of matter 
have finally settled the old controversy. Science is placed finally on a mechan- 
istic basis, and has assigned as its proper task that of giving a correct and 
complete vizualization of all natural phenomena. The proof by counting 
the molecules, or determining Avogadro’s constant, rests on a half-dozen or 
more independent lines of reasoning and experiment, leading to the same result, 
and differing quantitatively only in the decimal. Recently, great progress 
has been made in the application of mechanistic explanations to the phenomena 
of life. Thus it was observed that in the embryos of a certain fish, the hearts 
of all individuals beat at precisely the same rate, varying with the temperature. 
Van Slyke calculated, on the basis of the kinetic theory, the rate of ferment 
action, and showed that the variation in the rate of the heart-beat with in- 
crease in temperature corresponded closely with the temperature variation in 
the velocity of chemical reactions. The wide diversity in the rate of the beat 
among developed individuals is caused by differences in muscular activity 
and environmental conditions. A notable instance of the explanation of 
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phenomena of adaptation was the tracing of the wonderful ‘instinct’ of the 
larva of the butterfly Porthesia Chrysorrhea to mechanical heliotropism. The 
grub, which under natural conditions unfailingly crawls upward on the twig as 
soon as hatched, toward its food, will under the influence of artificial light 
crawl in the wrong direction, and starve to death. The purely mechanical 
character of heliotropism itself is proved by the actual construction by John 
Hayes Hammond, Jr. of heliotropic torpedoes, and a “‘dog” which will follow 
a lantern carried in the hand. Science is mechanistic, based on experiment 
and exact measurement. Metaphysics is the reverse of all this. The ro- 
mancing proclivity of intuitionistic philosophy is really traceable to a desire 
to reach results without undergoing the necessary labor. It is largely caused 
by the failure of our schools to give due prominence to the exact sciences. 
Such methods are not merely worthless, but do great damage as well. They 
appeal naturally to the emotions instead of to valid demonstration for securing 
conviction, and give rise to every form of prejudice, such as race hatred and 


the like. 
F. H. KNIGHT. 


La riforma politica e sociale nel pensiero di un grande belga. ZtINO ZINI. 

R. d. Fil., VII, I, pp. 91-103. 

Emile de Laveleye belongs to that superior type of men who cherish the 
aim of organizing human life, that of the individual and that of the state— 
perhaps even that of the whole human race—according to an ideal plan of 
internal unity and external order. A member of the school known as Christian 
Socialists, the first link in the chain of his whole scheme of reform was an un- 
shakable faith in the religion of the Gospels. Strained as his view can easily 
be shown to be, distorting the religion of spirituality and other-worldliness 
into a practical plan of organizing human relations, de Laveleye accepted it as 
fundamental. To him Christianity was another name for equality, democ- 
racy, socialism. His doctrines can be traced ultimately to Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and eighteenth century French humanitarianism, but were more 
immediately connected with the writings of the nineteenth century religious- 
social reformers, Bordas-Demoulins and Francois Huet. A profound scholar 
as well as an idealist, de Laveleye has given us in his great work on the primi- 
tive forms of property (De la propriété et de ses formes primitives) the results 
of an exhaustive exploration of the vast field of economic and juridical history. 
A ponderous study in comparative sociology, its main interest is in the de- 
piction and idealization of primitive patriarchal communism, such as still 
survives in the Russian mir, the zadruga of the southern Slavs, and the Swiss 
Allmend. With all his enthusiasm for democracy and political equality, 
de Laveleye conceded the historic tendency toward the fulfilment of the 
gloomy predictions of Tocqueville and Macaulay—increasing discontent, 
ending in anarchy and a new plundering of civilization by barbarians, only 
this time by those within the society instead of invaders from without—unless 
the nations are saved by some strong man on horseback. The only escape 
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from such a destiny, according to the great Belgian thinker, lies in a thorough- 
going reform of the primary economic institution, that of property. Property 
is the natural complement of liberty; men cannot continue equal in one 
respect and so grossly unequal in another as they are in existing society. 
Property must lose its private character and become a quasi-public insti- 
tution. This is to be achieved by restoring its ancient status as an appurte- 
nance of the family, hereditary and inalienable. The family itself must 
also be restored to its ancient place and significance, which it has largely 
lost. De Laveleye was an insatiable student of history, and drew from the 
lives of all peoples and all times—the ancients, the medieval and modern 
Slavs, Teutons and Latins—both inspiration and illustration for his theory 
and his propaganda. In all his vast exploration of human social life, his 
guiding thread and his sole principle of interpretation was his fatth,—faith 
in God and in the destiny of man. An idealist and a lover of peace, he 
looked forward to the day when international relations shall cease to be con- 
ducted on the plane of the savage, whose only recourse is to kill any threaten- 
ing opponent, and shall be raised to the civilized level where differences are 


adjusted by impartial tribunals at a minimum human cost. 
F. H. Kwyicar. 


Las Ciencias Nuevas Y Las Leyes Viejas. Jost INGENIEROS. Revista de 

Filosofia, I, 1, pp. 270-310. 

No progress is more resisted than that of general ideas. This conflict has 
been particularized many times since the Renaissance. The dogmatic tel- 
eology has survived in the current beliefs, and its consequent criteria have 
inspired the old laws to such an extent that its dogmas have been prolonged 
in the official culture of nations. There comes a time when the foundation 
logic of the institutions is in open contradiction with the later acquired truths. 
In the penal law we have this conflict, squarely placed. Founded more directly 
in metaphysical notions, this law has entered a period of acute crisis which 
makes extremely difficult the exercise of its social function. Locke and Con- 
dillac began the effective renewal of that most important philosophical dis- 
cipline, psychology. Mind, spirit, pure reason, have been interpreted as 
biological functions developing in the history of the race and repeating this 
development in each member of the species. The functions of the mind 
are just as natural as any of the other functions of the human organism. 
The new direction of psychology has helped substantially to renew mental 
pathology. From being merely empirical as it was until the middle of this 
century, it is today a science, psychiatry, whose problems affect the penal 
code considerably, inasmuch as it is called upon to determine the responsibility 
or irresponsibility of the delinquents. Madness, formerly considered as an 
evil possession of the mind by mysterious individual forces, has become a 
functional disturbance of the cerebrum. Of the two tendencies, the mystic 
and the anatomical, we have illustrious representatives in Pi i Molist and 
Giné i Partagas. The former, in harmony with his faith, believed madness to 
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be a partial or total disintegration of the mind (alma), whereas the latter 
with an opinion formed according to his experience, holds that mental in- 
firmity depends upon morphological or chemical changes in the cerebrum. 
These two conceptions clearly illustrate the teleological and the scientific 
points of view. The evolution of legal institutions is the fundamental con- 
clusion of the modern philosophy of law. Crime is a transgression of the 
limitations imposed by society upon the individual in the struggle for exis- 
tence. The penal law is a natural sociological formation, tending in every 
moment of its evolution to reflect the ethical criterion predominant in society. 
The idea of responsibility arises simply from attributing the harmful act to 
some being or object. Thus until a couple of centuries ago, animals, inanimate 
objects, and even corpses, were punished for injuries produced by them. 
Later, the mediated form of vengeance was substituted for the unmediated 
reflexive form. Gradually the injury to one or more persons came to be 
construed as an injury to society asa whole. But this natural and essentially 
utilitarian function of punishment became complicated by the introduction of 
the philosophy of the times, so that the defence of society became transformed 
into punishment of man’s wickedness, guilt and sin. There is a tendency to 
exclude progressively whatever does not combine the double condition of 
‘similarity’ with relation to a social aggregate, and of ‘identity,’ with re- 
lation to the same individual. The lack of ‘social similarity’ restricts the 
responsibility to the individuals of the human species. According to the 
criterion of identity, a person ought only to be punished for acts which con- 
form to his character. When he did not desire the act, he could not be held 
responsible. The idea of free-will contained the basic error which later has 
come to imperil the efficacy of justice. The alienists have struggled, in the 
name of the new science, to widen the field of irresponsibility, within the old laws. 
The law claims the opinion of medical experts, forgetting that the latter fre- 
quently hold scientific ideas absolutely contradictory to the criterion of the 
law. For the practical ends of justice—the securing of social safety—serious 
psychic degeneration of an indicted person cannot constitute an extenuating 
cause, or one freeing from punishment. The irresponsibility of the degenerate 
might rather demand an increase of the penalty, if we remembered always 
that ‘the prisons of a nation shall be healthful and clean for the security and 
not for the punishment of those criminals contained within them.’’ The 
evil pointed out, although serious, has sure remedies. There are, however, 
quack remedies, the best known being that of “semi-responsibility.”” The 
neurologist Grasset holds this theory, and in nobody is it more absurd. How 
can he reconcile his spiritualistic philosophy with this strange medical-juri- 
dical combination? Does semi-responsibility imply the loss of half or of part 
of the mind? It cannot be, because the mind is essentially insubstantial 
and indivisible. Opposing this theory, Prof. Gilbert Ballet, of Paris, protests 
against what he is accustomed to call “attenuated responsibility."" Ac- 
cording to Ballet, society ought to ask simply whether or not the indicted per- 
son is dangerous to society. Daily, subjects are adjudged abnormal and 
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confined, who by a later medical examination are pronounced sane, the result 
being liberty to repeat the crime. The essential theoretical postulates of 
“‘positivistic punishment” are two: (1) That the punishment, before con- 
ceived as social vengeance or punishment of guilt, be considered as a function 
of social defence, or as a reform of the individual; (2) that the punishment, 
which before was fixed and graded according to the crime, be indeterminate 
and proportional to the dangerousness of the delinquent. The old formula, 
“to so much guilt so much punishment,” should be replaced by this other, 


“to so much danger, so much sequestration.” 
ALLEN J. THOMAs. 


Qu'est-ce que l'association? F. Pautuan. Rev. Ph., XL, 6, pp. 473-504. 

Association, taken in the widest sense, is the most general, essential, and 
important fact of all reality. There is a difference between such associations 
as exist in chemical compounds, whose nature is not known, but whose laws 
are, and such associations as exist between two friends, of the nature of which 
we know something, but which may not have any rigid laws. Psychological 
and social associations lie between these extremes. Association is charac- 
terized by the convergence of elements toward a common result. Even in 
the case of independent merchants competing with each other, there is in- 
volved in their activity the common end of serving the samecommunity. In 
all associations, there are differences as well as resemblances, only the former are 
subordinated to the whole. However satisfactorily things are in accord, the 
germ of opposition and struggle is always there; for perfect agreement would 
mean nothing short of identity of a thing with itself. Difference is an essential 
condition of unity. For instance, affinity is stronger between different kinds of 
chemical elements and between persons of different sexes than between simi- 
lars. It is a question of division of labor among parts of the same whole. 
Even in the case of several men raising a stone, they do not all play exactly 
the same part. The same idea of liberty or evolution, for example, is dif- 
ferent for different persons and in different ages; on the other hand, without 
anything in common, two things cannot even come into conflict. In an asso- 
ciation, the other is subordinated to the service of the self, while in discord 
the reverse is true. In a conflict, the similarity is weakened and the con- 
flicting elements tend to lose their common character. It can be regarded as 
a perversion of division of labor, where a sagacious adjustment might bring 
the differences to the service of a higher self. This failing, the resemblances 
which might favor a union form the basis of conflict, such as the case of war 
between nations that have many characters in common. The expression 
‘division of labor’ should be understood in such a wide sense as to include 
also division of ideas and division of feelings. For not only do different 
individuals perform different tasks, but they perform them in their own pecu- 
liar ways with their peculiar qualities; and under different conditions the same 
quality may not be fit for the same function. Tarde has rightly insisted that 
in an association the differences tend to be obliterated through imitation 
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but one must remember that there is also a tendency toward differentiation, 
which is at least as strong. In the social realm, imitation is a leveler, and 
differentiation is the essence of aristocracy, which is but a form of division of 
labor. An association not only brings into relief existing resemblances among 
its elements, but the elements also acquire new common characters through 
existing in the same association. An association tends to grow and change, 
except in cases such as chemical compounds, in which the opposing forces are 
in relatively stable equilibrium. In a growing association, the individuals 
undergo an adaptation to the whole, of which imitation is only an instance. 
But continual adaptation tends also to suppress the individuals; and if every- 
thing were in perfect union with an all-absorbing substance, then all indivi- 
duals would cease to exist and thence the substance itself. Such evanescence 
of an association as a result of perfect harmony is imperfectly exemplified in 
the dissolving of a society when its object is accomplished. For practical 
conclusions, it may be remarked that both imitation and division of labor 
are mecessary to society, that some form of authority is necessary in society 
as it is in an organism, and that it should consist of those elements that best 
represent the whole, whatever the form of representation may be. Since all 
existence is in some form of association, all the foregoing considerations can 
be applied to existence in general. Evil or discord is not an existence, there 
is no evil in itself. It arises only from opposition of different elements, and 
always indicates the absence of a superior being that would unify them. Much 
confusion has resulted from the inaccurate use of the word ‘exist’; thus, in 
saying that humanity exists, the term ‘humanity’ may mean the sum of the 
abstract qualities of men, the human species, or an organization of all human 
beings; and in the last sense, humanity is only in the sketch and cannot be 
said to exist in the same sense as nations exist. In an abstract sense, whatever 
exists does so with an equal claim; but in a concrete sense, that has more exis- 
tence which is richer, more comprehensive, and more systematized. 
Yuen R. Cuao. 


La pensée symbolique. Tu. Rrpot. Rev. Ph., XL, 5, pp. 385-401. 

What are the causes, origin, and distinguishing marks of symbolic thought? 
Psychologically speaking, it may be viewed as a special variety of the facultas 
signatrix and as an imaginative creation. The symbol itself stands for a 
concept and its accompanying secondary states; it is a creative synthesis of 
the mind, usually communicating itself visually, but sometimes also in an 
auditory manner. Ferrero classifies symbols as (1) intellectual, (2) emotional, 
and (3) mystic, giving as the origin of the first two classes the arrest of the 
mind's activity midway in its course, due to the tendency to least effort. The 
problem of the symbol, he says, is the engendering of association between 
images or ideas and sensations such that the return of the sensation awakes 
the image or idea; its function is the awakening of conscious states in the 
individual in society. But Ferrero’s hypothesis must be rejected; inertia 
cannot explain the origin of symbols. Brehier explains the origin of the 
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symbol thus: After an existing association between image and idea is broken, 
a new associative process, rejoining a new image to the idea, is formed, and 
the result isa symbol. Dr. Regis, summing up the position of psycho-analysis 
in reference to symbolism, says that the symbol is a primitive process of psy- 
chic activity. Freud explains the symbol by referring it to a creative or trans- 
forming activity and stresses the affective element, also noting that the logic 
of symbolism differs from ordinary logic. The symbol is really an imaginative 
creation, arising from the same mythic invention as the myth, but not devel- 
oped as is the latter. Some symbols result from a regression from the com- 
plex to the simple. Metaphors are closely related to abbreviated symbols; 
metaphor, symbol and myth are ascending developments of a psychologic mani- 
festation of one nature. The basic ground of symbolic thought is found in 
imaginative thought, which is always guided by the logic of sentiment, i.e., 
instinctive logic. Symbolism, having no place in the sciences, mathematics, 
etc., is nevertheless supreme in religion, art, and literature. Symbolic thought 
is a necessary part of our psychic mechanism, and is a persistent fact, though 
today imaginative thought bows to intellectual thought. 
Juves G. Proctor. 


Der Entwicklungsgedanke in Schellings Naturphilosophie. Karu ZOCKLER. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXI, 3, pp. 257-296. 

The source of Schelling’s nature philosophy was an immeasurable craving 
after unity. His material was nature itself, as reflected by the natural science 
of his time. In answer to the question of the German critical philosophy, 
How does nature come to be knowable? he postulates a transcendental prin- 
ciple of unity which applies to inorganic as well as to organic nature. This 
principle is the absolute productive activity called spirit. In us this spirit 
distinguishes itself as perceiving from the objects perceived, and can reproduce 
in thought the process of the development of nature. So all nature is a spirit 
striving towards consciousness. The essence of this spirit consists in two 
opposed functions, a positive or infinite, and a negative or finite. When a 
balance is set up between these two functions, we have a definite product. 
Matter is thus produced, and persists in order that spirit, which always ex- 
ceeds its product, may have something to strive against, for it is in such 
striving that life and development consist. The absolute identity expresses 
itself in an infinite scale of degrees which Schelling calls powers (Potens). 
These exist only as members of the series and each of them in its degree repre- 
sents the totality,—4. ¢., appears as unity of subject and object. Differences 
of things are therefore quantitative, and do not exist in the absolute. But 
as we see it nature is the becoming of the spirit, which reaches its highest 
development in man, and in him realizes its narrower aim,— self-consciousness. 
A broader aim is realized in a work of art, because in it the artist achieves 
with freedom something which has the necessity of a natural product. He 
feels within himself the opposition between the unconscious or absolute and the 
conscious finite activity, and resolves this conflict in his work. Genius, which 
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puts infinity into its work, is thus the highest power, but it is not the absolute. 
If the absolute were reached, development would cease. Schelling postulates 
in the construction of nature dynamic forces (Krdéfte) which are actual ex- 
pressions of the transcendental principle of development. Positive or 
infinite activity appears as expansion, negative or finite as contraction, and 
to fix and regulate these unstable forces there is gravitation. These forces, 
with the exception of gravity, are outside our experience. Stability of forces 
is never exactly secured. The infinite continuance of development depends 
indeed on the inevitable residue of power which again separates within itself 
to set up new opposition. Observed qualitative differences of matter are 
partly accounted for by the action of the forces of expansion and contraction, 
which condition cohesion, density, and specific gravity. They are further 
explained by the action of imponderable upon ponderable matter, which in 
the form of ether and oxygen by combustion develop light. And light, which 
penetrates bodies as warmth, makes against rigidity for change, and so pro- 
duces differences. Changes within our experience are effected in inorganic 
matter by magnetism, electricity, and chemical process. These processes 
do not thus occur in successive temporal periods, but are categories, or ele- 
ments appearing to us in thought, which necessarily views things geneti- 
cally. Galvanism, since it unites in itself the magnetic, electrical, and chemical 
processes, exhibits for Schelling the transition to organic process, and gives us 
the secret of life. The forces of organic nature are sensibility, irritability, 
and the forming principle, which are respectively higher potencies of magnet- 
ism, electricity, and chemical process. The cause of irritability is the ex- 
ternal world, and by means of it sensibility, the inmost essence and higher 
nature of the organism, is aroused to new activity. The beginning of sen- 
sibility is the beginning of life. It cannot be derived further, since it is rooted 
in the fundamental world-forming activity. Irritability reconciles sensi- 
bility with the external world and goes over to an external activity,—the 
forming impulse, which always exceeds its product. So we have reproduction, 
either of a new individual of the same species, or of an artistic creation. The 
difference in living organisms depends upon a different distribution of the 
three organic powers. But there is always but one life, one fundamental 
force, in nature, and the individual life consists only in a concentration of this 

universal. Inorganic nature is the condition for organic nature, and there is — 
unity throughout, a unity expressed in opposition and the effort to remove it. 
Polarity signifies for Schelling not only a law of nature, but a universal law. 
The idea of unity lies at the basis of Darwin's theory of development also, 
but this theory limits itself to organic nature. Darwin secures greater cer- 
tainty in his proofs, but shows less imagination than Schelling. For Darwin 
an individual is perfect when it perfectly fits the environment; for Schelling the 
opposition between individual and environment, between subject and object, 
can never be overcome, for this would mean the end of development. The end 
in view is the relative perfection of the subject. Darwin's unity is mechanistic, 
Schelling’s teleological. The principle of unity Schelling connects with life. 
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“Das All lebt” refers to the life of the whole. In this sense his theory is 
vitalistic, but it does not violate the concept of unity by postulating a distinct 
life principle, as do some vitalist theories. Schelling’s elaborate imaginings 
may seem at first sight decidedly fictitious, but they are founded on obser- 
vation of fundamental experience, such as that of artistic creation, and are 
above all significant for their insistence on the unity of nature. 

Marion D. CRANE. 


L’evoluztone sociale secondo Guglielmo De Greef. Luict Necri. R. d. Fil., 

VII, 1, pp. 104-109. 

The great work of William de Greef was in studying, illuminating and 
supplementing the theory of social progress. Basing his study on a critical 
examination of four pairs of thinkers—Plato and Aristotle, Heraclitus and 
Lucretius, Pascal and Condorcet, Kant and Compte—he concludes that no 
theory has value unless viewed in its historic setting and taken in connection 
both with those which precede and those which follow it. Thoroughly im- 
bued with the historical spirit, de Greef finds that theories conform to the 
temper and conditions of the age which calls them forth; eras of rapid progress 
are eras of optimistic theories, while eras of relative stagnation deny the reality 
of human progress. He himself is an ardent believer in progress. His princi- 
pal original contribution to the theory of social evolution is, somewhat 
paradoxically, his theory of regression. In this field he has supplemented 
and confirmed Spencer's formulation of the course of development from the 
simple to the complex, by showing that when decay sets in, as in the case of 
social institutions which have outlived their suitability to the social environ- 
ment, the movement is the logical reverse of that which Spencer describes. 
De Greef insists, however, that the disintegration of established social struc- 
tures is always due to change in environmental conditions, and is preparatory 
and a necessary means to further growth along better lines. This thesis he 
illustrates by numerous examples of apparent regression in the fields of econo- 
mics, art, philosophy, the sciences, politics, etc. In all cases he finds the 
retrogression a condition of progress. Two main enemies of the general 
advance of social evolution noticed by de Greef are economic inequality and 
the danger of war. The exploitation of man by man is analogous to parasi- 
tism, while war directly involves the return to lower stages of civilization, 


and is the greatest menace of the modern social order. 
F. H. Kwyicat. 


L’objectivité des jugements esthétiques. EE. Breaucuat. Rev. Ph., XL, 5. 

pp. 402-422. 

When and to what degree are aesthetic judgments respectively objective 
and subjective? Let us define the beauty of an object as constituted by the 
totality of its attractions when there is found among them an agreeable visual 
or auditory sensation. We are thenina position to consider all the arts. A 
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work of art may be valued by comparing the grandeur of the emotions it calls 
forth with the grandeur of the emotions called forth by the represented object 
itself. If there is no difference its merit depends on the nature of the subject. 
A work to be good must satisfy the senses, the feelings and the imagination, 
and must also possess technical value, especially in painting. In sculpture 
especially, perfect technique cannot make beauty. The indifference of the 
general public to most of the arts, the incompetence of most amateurs, and 
the passions and interest of artists, critics, etc., influence aesthetic judgments. 
But let us examine the intrinsic value of our judgments. As far as the body 
of man is concerned, owing to a variety of circumstances, the criterion can 
only be approximated. There is a more or less precise basis of appreciation as 
regards the head and the face. The appreciation of physical beauty varies 
with the point of view from which one looks at it. But two experienced 
critics, judging a person or a statue, would approximately agree and so give 
their judgment an objective value, though they might be subjective in their 
judgment of details. In judging works of architecture, the critic is not guided 
by nature or by a type following the relatively precise law of harmonious 
development, as he is in judging the body. Architecture possesses no uni- 
versal general forms, and in it more than in any other art technique is inde- 
pendent of beauty. Judgments of architectural works of all categories are 
subjective in so far as certain people do not like a particular category—the 
Gothic style, etc.,—but in the same category, among persons of the same moral 
structure, etc., judgments generally harmonize. In judging natural scenery 
our tastes are fairly uniform as regards locations for permanent habitations, 
but they vary more widely with conditions as regards sites for temporary 
living, and in respect to mountain scenery, etc. In painting we demand a 
true appreciation of the beautiful. The technique of the painting and its 
fitness for the subject, the correctness of the perspective, etc., are open to 
criticism. There has also been established a canon of the association of colors 
and sounds. But in the main, the critic must give us his sensations and 
sentiments without much justification; the sentiments which a painting 
inspires are derived almost entirely from a conformity to structure tried by 
experience. The artist’s mission is to express and develop in his own language 
the sensations and sentiments given him by his surroundings and atmos- 
phere, and he can only be completely understood by those living in his own 
country and in his own time. All intelligent aesthetic criticism depends on 
such a knowledge of time and place. Aesthetic judgments are objective 
among normal men possessing similar tendencies at any one time in the same 
country, but in great part they are subjective,—communicated from one man 
to another, from social group to social group, from nation to nation, from 
epoch toepoch. ‘No single beauty is universally appreciated or in itself 
immortal." 
Juves G. Proctor. 
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Les fondements du caractére."" G.Duprat. Rev. Ph., XXXIX, 11, pp. 428- 

445. 

In 1893, Th. Ribot stated the problem: in what proportion are the elements 
combined to form the different psychological individuals? But what are the 
constitutive elements? To say that they are qualities, the analysis of behavior 
personified, is to commit the error of Scholasticism. Suppress the effects of 
these qualities, says Shand, and you have nothing left. Ribot had said that 
the elements of character are the tendencies, sentiments, attitudes and modes 
of being which one knows by introspection as emotions and likes or dislikes, 
and studies from without in their manifestations, of which conduct itself forms 
apart. We may object that these effective states also are entities. Individual 
character is an original synthesis of which the different elements, separated 
only by analysis, are branches of a single original stem, gradually differentiating 
and progressively integrating. Character is not a bundle of affective states. 
Whatever J. S. Mill thought about it, ethology would not have for its base the 
supposed laws of association by contiguity, resemblance or contrast. Let us 
postulate a psychic stream, proceeding not only by progressive integration of 
functions more and more differentiated, but by systematization, by the creation 
of more and more complex and abundant ideo-effectif systems. These are 
systems embracing at the same time a cognitive and a conative attitude and a 
sentiment. Shand recognizes asmall number of primary emotions—fear, anger, 
aversion, curiosity, joy, grief. The systems are organized with view to an end 
and they subordinate instincts which respond tothisend. He defines emotion 
as a concrete fact, such as fear or anger, susceptible to different degrees of in- 
tensity, inseparable from an innate impulse. Shand has formulated 144 laws 
as the basis of ethology. They are rather hypotheses to be verified than estab- 
lished results. The first law may be called the law of natural systematization 
in the psychic life, or more simply, the life of conscience. The mental activity 
tends more and more consciously to establish and to maintain synthesis, 
organization and systematic unity. This is a special statement of the bio- 
psycho-sociologic law of evolution. The sentiments are systems of spontaneous- 
ly co-ordinated primary emotions. They imply the subordination of useful 
affective states and the inhibition of useless ones in the furtherance of an end. 
In the decline of character these impulses tend to recover their liberty. Vari- 
ous types of character arise in accordance with the preponderance of different 
primary emotions. For example, predominant anger makes one brave, aggres- 
sive and active; whereas sorrow makes for melancholy and pessimism; and 
curiosity increases the investigation of both objects and emotions. This is at 
least one of the sources of the tendency to mysticism and romance. The 
secondary emotions also play an important part in the permanent psychic 
organizations of the individual. For example, hope tends to maintain the 
direction of thought and of effort in the line of possible success. For that 
purpose it utilizes and specializes the energy of desire. 

ALLEN J. THOMAS. 


NOTES. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. Vida F. Moore, Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Pedagogy at Elmira College from 1901 to 1913. 

The death is also announced of Dr. Stefan Witasek, Director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory at Graetz, and of Dr. Ernst Meumann, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Hamburg. 

Dr. Henry Slonimsky of Columbia University has been appointed Lecturer 
in Philosophy at John Hopkins University. 
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